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. NOTES 


T HAS BEEN STATED BY A DISTINGUISHED ARCHAEOLOGIST THAT INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 

having undergone the first stage—one of limited knowledge and restricted inference 

—is at the present time passing through the difficult second stage, whicn there is_an 
accumulation of scraps of evidence tending to constitute an incoherent heap. The 
third stage will be reached When this heap has sufficiently grown and matured and has 
taken an assured place in the landscape.' 


‘There is no doubt that the heap will continue to grows if in an untidy way, before the 
| stabilization of the third stage takes place. This is perhaps inevitable in the archacological 
history of any country oy large dimensions and with a varied past. A firm comparative 
stratigraphy can be produced only when the third stage is reached, 


At the same time, the broad outlines of the early cultures of a few of the 
country are already drawn on the archaeological horizon, though not only have the 
Sees * skipped to be filled ee but the CHES enee have ate made 
firm and fixed to their proper chronological positions. For the latter purpose, a few dates 
much more definite inn those hitherto Lawn aneay on the basis of foreign contacts 
and affinities—are an absolute necessity. In this context, the recently-available Carbon-14 
| datings of objects from three excavations are of great import, even with allowances for 
all the limitations of the method.* 

One of the sites is Navdatoli on the Narmada, under excavation by: the Deccan 
College Post-graduate and Research Institute in collaboration with the University of Baroda 
and the Government of Madhya Pradesh—a site with five Phases of chaloolithic occupa- 
tion.” ‘The ages of five objects, two from Phase I and one cach from Phases II to IV, as 


FT Np Wheeler in Bendapudi Subbarao, The Persenatity of Jndia, 2nd ed. (Baroda, 
958), p. vil. 
For exa F. B. Zeuner, Dating the Pazt, 4th ed. (London, 1958), p. 341. 

5 Radio Arvhanlogy, 1957 382A Reve (1958), p. 30; sbid., 1958-59 (1959), p. 30. 
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obtained in the laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania by the Carbon-I4 method, 
are as follows:' | 

|. Charcoal (Phase 1), 3457 years Before Present 4 127. 
2. Charcoal (Phase [), 3492 years Before Present + 128. 
3. Charcoal (Phase 11), 3503 years Before Present 4. 128. 
4. Charcoal (Phase ITT), $449 years Before Present + 127, 
5, Burnt wheat (Phase [V), 3294 years Before Present 4 125, 


Let us examine how these dates compare with the rough archacolog cal dates that 
have held the field till now. From the facts that the chalcolithic deposits at Navdatoli 
were found overlain by those bearing the Northern Black Polished Ware, that the former 
deposits were seen to represent the cultural debris of five Phases and that from Phase [1 
was recovered pottery having affinities with that from Iranian sites, for example Sialk, | 
a date ranging from 1200 to 700 8.c. was proposed for the chalcolithic settlement at the 
site, This date was felt to be fairly consistent with the evidence from western India, in 
which region, at such sites as Rangpur, some matenal comparable with that from central 
India had been found in the post-Harappan deposits, In view, however, of the Carbon-14 
datings now available, both the upper and lower limits of the date have to be pushed back 
by about four centuries. How this will react on the other cultures of the second milles- 
nium #.¢., inchiding the late phase of the Harappa culture of Gujarat, through the ee 
Harappan levels of Rangpur, has to be examined in detail. Steps have been taken to obtain 
direct Carbon-!4 dates for the objects from Lothal, the chief Harappan site in Gujarat. 


* " o a = = 


The “Jorwe Ware’, the typical 7 ttery of the chalcolithic culture of the upper 
Deccan, provides a link between the Narmada and Godavarl valleys: aceording to the 
excavators, the Ware made its first appearance ‘at Navdatoli in Phase II. Whether this 
should mean the seniority of the Narmada culture to the Godavari one, or merely indicate 
the absence of contacts between the two in their earliest stages cannot be determined at 
present. The only available Carbon-14 dating for chalcolithic material from the Godavari 
valley—that of a picce of chareoal fram Nevasa declared, by the laboratory mentioned 
above, to be 3106 years in age Before Present + 1224—is insufficient to « oF reject 
either alternative. | 


a is = f = = 


. | by 
the Garbon-14 ri, Aaa 'g of charcoal obtained in the excavation, by the Director of — 
Archaeology of the ment of Andhra Pradesh, at an ash-mound site near Utnoor in 
District “4 none, which, from the limited rrgebeas mes available at the time of 
writing these Notes, appears to represent a neolithic settlement. The ave of the sample, 
Sse in the ee atory Of the British Museum, has been Hoclantit ta be 4120 years 
ore Present + J ) . 


A datum-line is now peo to the early archacology of the lower Deccan 
eceé 


"Information from Dr. H. D, Sankalla: also Subbarao, op, cit, p. 129. 
"Information fram Dr. H. D. Sankalia, | 
"Information from Dr. P. Sreenivasachar; also fndian Archatology 1958-59-—A Review, p. 11. 
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— 


—_ 





NOTES 


The Begins of the chalcolithic occupation of Brahmagiri, not far away from 
Utnoor, have lated to the early first millenniam s.c,' It has been felt that the chalco- 
lithic element—the tradition of painted pottery, the crested-ridge technique of blade- 
manufacture and the limited use of copper—of such sites as Brahmagiri and Maski was an 
import from the north dnd a superimposition upon the true neolithic culture of the south, 
as is represented in the pre-chalcolithic strata of Sanganakallu and, to judge from the 
incomplete information, at Pikblihal and the site near Utnoor, In the reverse direction, 
the south might have lent to the north its polished stone axe, which accounts for only a 
reattictey part of the bats aii of the ett asters F “i it is absent in 

t region as an independent culture-component prior to te chalcolithic, it may: be 
eqgoenly recanted as an intrusion there. The priority of the San riakeallu-Pikchishal- 
Utnoor culture to the Navdatoli-Jorwe-Neyasa,. now established by Carban-]4 dates, is 
therefore in full consonance with archacological inferences, 


A. GrosH 


* Amelent India, no. 4 (1947-48), p. 202. 
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t. INTRODUCTORY 


HE EXCAVATION DESCRIBED HERE was GSARRIED OUT DURING TWO SEASONS, In 1950) 

| and 1952, by the Southern Circle of the Department of Archaeology. In the first 

stason, the second author was primarily ible for the work, while in the next 

the work was jointly carried out by him and the first author, with the latter in general 
charge. 


sites in Chingleput District, which had been started by the Department in 1944 and com- 
048 rt Shri V, D. Krihnawam, renting in the dacovery of about to 
new megalithic sites in that District. The field gathered in the exploration. 

were as follows, 
The District, covering over 3,000 square miles, broadly be divided into two 
geological regions, viz. the northern lateritie region, composing the Taluks of Ponneri, 
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Tiruvallur and Sriperumbudur (1,466 sq, miles}, and the southern granitic region, with 
the Taluks of Kanchipuram, Saidapet, Chingleput and Madurantakam (1,654 sq, miles). 
The nature of the in the two regions affected the structure of the megaliths com- 
prised in them. The softer laterite of the north enabled the tomb-builders to raise 
slab-cist chambers, while the more mitractable granite of the south was employed in its 
rough irregular form, with the exception of roughly-hewn granite slah-cists here and there. 
The clue to the discovery of megalithic sites is provided in both cases by the juxtaposition 
of hillocks, rocks or mere outcrops thereof with remnants of large irrigation-tanks 
lying along the natural configuration of the land as imdicated im the survey-maps. 
The tanks irrigated in the olden days the arable lands in the neighbourhood and thus 
helped to ‘sustain’ the population, whose dead were buried in the megalithic tombs, 

the rocks supplied the material for the construction of the tombs, which are generally 
found in the lenis high ground unfit for cultivation.’ 

As a result of the exploration, the following types of megalith: were identified in 
the District:* 

L Gaten-cmcte, consisting of a cairm-heap miade of rubble of granite chips or 
pebbles and enclosed by a circle of granite boulders; cailed type C in the nomenclature 
adopted by the Department. 

2. Dotmenom ost, built of dressed slaba of stone for orthostat: with a sbiceskag 
capstone; called type DI. The type is restricted to the lateritic region of the District. 

$3. Dotmenom cist, as above, but made of rough boulders for orthostats and with 
a flattish capstone, the structure rising above the cairn; called type D2. This and the 
following types are restricted to the granitic region. 

4. Dotmenor cist, similar in structure to the above but with the capstone nearly 
flush with or just resting on the cairn-heap; called type D3, And, lastly, 

5. Barrows, which are low mounds without the megalithic appurtenance of stonc 
circle and are distinguished by a scatter of granite chips over the surface. Exposed 
examples of this type show embedded burial-urns with pedunculated bottom, resembling 
the human womb, or legged terracotta sarcophagi. 

All the above types, except the last, are circumscribed by a circle of stones, which 
retains a packing of rubble and earth, cumulatively called cairn, heaped up over the 
interment, The cairn-cireles, from suriace-evidences, were hitherto expected to contain 
burial-urns, single or multiple, while the cists were seen to have contained terracotta 
sarcophagi, again single or multiple, besides other fimerary furniture. 

The main objective of the excavation at Sanur was to ascertain the nature of the 
structures and contents of the types of megaliths met with in the course of exploration 
in the District and thus to obtain a picture of the varicties represented by the megalithic 
tombs in the area, together with dating evidence, if available. In a sense, the excavation 
was a continuation of the megalithic excayation at Bralmagiri done by the Excavations 


Branch of the Department in 1947 in collaboration with the Archacological Department 


"Gf N.R. Banerjee, “The megalithic problem of Chingleput in the light of recent explora- 
tion’, Ancient India, no, 12. (1956), pp. 21-34. | 
he: D. Krishnatwami, “Megalithic types of south India’, Ancient Fndta, no, 5 (1949), pp. 
The 1955excavation at Amirthamangalam in Ponneri Taluk of Chingleput District has 
thrown some light on the contents of the barrows, ndian Archaeology J954-55—A Resew, pp. 20-22, 
and Banerjee, op. mt., p, 31- | 
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of Mysore State." A notable difference was that here, unfortunately, there was no 
habitation-site near by and, therefore, no possibility of correlating the megalithy with 
habitational relics, 


2. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


Grateful acknowledgement should be made of the help und general guidance ren- 
dered by Shri V. D, Krishnaswami and Shri K, R. Srinivasan, successive Superintendents 
of the Southern Circle, and of the part taken by Shri K. Ramaswamy, pena 

sicker, 


Surveyor, Shri P. Bhaskaran Nair, Circle Draftsman, and Shri V. Munuswa 
Circle Photographer, both now retired. Shi K. S. Ramachandran, now catvation 
Assistant in the Excavations Branch, took an active part it both the seasons and also 
helped preparation of the report. Shri H. K. Base, Assistant Anthropologist, Department 
of Anthropology, whose report on the human and animal bones found during the excava- 
tion is published here (pp. 40-42), helped us immensely during both the seasons of work, 
besides favouring us with his report. Thanks are due to Dr, S. Paramasivan, Assistant 
Archacological Chemist, now retired, for giving first-aid treatment to the excavated iron 
objects acd for helping 7 rem. We would also like to acknowledge with thanks 
the work of Shri Lakshmi Dutt, Head Draftsman of the office of the Director General of 
Archacology in India, and Shri R. P. Khare, Shri H. N. Sajnani and especially Shri Lalit 
eneies pre Dralismen of the Excavations Branch, in the finalization the line~drawings 
published here. 


3, ‘THE SITE (pls, I-I11) 


The site of Sanur, 12” 33° 5" N. Lat. and 79° 55° 0" E, Long., in Madurantakam 
Taluk, District Chingleput, consists of an extensive high ground, 44°93 acres in img 
to the west of the ras Trunk Road at milestone 45 and flanked by hills ‘on the west, 
The ground is extensively covered with megaliths amidst low rocky outcrops hidden by 
a thick growth of shrubs of the Reserved Forest. “The concomitant tank is situated to the 
north-cast and covers a wide expanse irrigating a considerable arable area, locally called 
ayacut, Exeept the barrow and the slab-cist stone circle, both characteristic of the northem 
lateritic regions, all the other types of megalithic monuments enumerated above ( p. a 
viz. the caim-circle, the dolmenoid cist and. the dolmenoid cist with capstone flash vith 
the cairn, occur here, their total number being x Nabi of three hundred. Their contents 
and promiscuous distribution over the site indicate that they were the products of a 
homogeneous culture, 


4. SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 


The two seasons’ work at Sanur covered almost all the important. representative 
types of megalithic monuments in the sou region of Chingleput District. That 
region is granitic, while the northern one is lateritic: geology has determined the form 
of monuments in the two regions. Except the barrows, which occur only in the northern 
region, the other types of monuments are invariably circumscribed by a ding circle 
and covered by a cairn-heap of rubble and clay, ' | 


‘RE. M. Wheeler ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravalli 1947 > inega thic ‘ab bik caiaied it 
Ohitaldruy District, Mysore State’, Ancient India, no, 4 (1947-48), pp. 181-310, == 
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The monuments occur on the unarable slope, rocky high ground or foot of 
hillocks, in association with large irrigation-tanks and cultivable land in the neighbourhood. 
Paeetunateys it has not been possible to trace in the District any habitation of the people 
who have these megalithic relics. Even so, it is fairly clear that the megalithic folks 
were an icultural people, who depended upon bunded rain-water for hl igation. 
nee y, it be stated that this mode of irrigation is still in yogue in south India.) 

ey also protected arable land from being encroached upon by megalithic tombs, 

The surface-observations made during the exploration of the District were to a 
certain extent corroborated by excavation, but excavation also showed that superficial 
indications were not always a safe guide for the classification of megaliths, Thus, two of 
the five excavated iths at Sanur, superficially classified as cairn-circles and expected 
to contain either urn-burials or sercophag turned out to be two different types of monu- 
ments not met with in the course of explorations. 

Megalith 5, though superficially classified as a cairn-circle, a ed on excavation 
to be @ very intcresting type of monument, and instead of coniettitin baste trie: ingle 
or multiple, it entombed a pit-burial, 7 ft. 6 in. deep. The contents included a iable 

uantities of skeletal material, including skulls, a large number of pots, iron objects and 
shell ornaments. All of them were interred at one stage, and the space inside was gradually 
filled up with loose earth and, when the process of interment was complete, was sealed by 
sd pas layers of earth leading to the emergence of the tumulus of clay and 

e. 

Megalith 4, almost similar in appearance to Megalith 5, contained an incipient 
dolmenoid cist-chamber enclosing a leeged sarcophagus laid on the surface of the earth. 
Though it contained some broken bits of pottery, it had no trace of bones, and its contents 
appeared to be crushed and damaged, apparently owing to an accident, 

The excavation also showed that there was possibly no real distinction between types 
D2 and D3 of dolmenoid cists (p. 5 }, differential exposure by erosion and deliberate or 
casual removal of the cairn-heap, which pope covered the tomb, being the cause of 
the present exposed appearance of monuments of type D2. Thus, Megalith 3, of type 
D2, tends to stand out from Megaliths | and 2, of type D3, only superficially, 

The dolmenoid cists, of which two, Megaliths | and 2, had capstones flush with 
the cairn-heap, were made of vertical boulders of rude stone seers four to seven 
in number, ted on the surface of the contemporary ground-level and roughly forming ~ 
a pen enclosure. All of them were seen to have a gap, which varied from 2 ft. to 
2 i in., on the eastern side and corresponded to the port-hole on the eastern orthostat of 
the slab-cists of Brahmagiri and elsewhere. Considering the evidence at hand, it is 
clear that the passage at Sanur was functional as Wheeler has suggested in. the case of port- 
holes of dolmenoid cists of Brahmagiri, but the dwindling of the port-holes to a diameter 
of 4 to 5 in. in Hyderabad, as observed by Meadows Taylor,’ points to some function 
other than the introduction of grave-goods. The passaged dolmenoid cists are a tly 
of the same class as port-holed cists and have therefore to be added to the ished 
of these monuments,” though perhaps with a different symbol. The dolmenoid cist- 
chamber had a definite east-west onentation. 

Megalith 3 had only one sarcophagus but contained no skeletal remains. The 
other grave-goods hihi nicaty fifty pots and three iron objects. 

_"M. Taylor, ‘Description of cairns, cromlechs, kestvaens and other Celtic, Deuidical a 
Scythian monuments in the Dekhan’, Trans. Roy. Irish Academy, XXIV, pt. iii (1862), p. 331. 

*Wheeler, op.cit:, pp. 180 and 305-10. : 
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sa 2 was structurally slightly later than Megalith 1. The process of interment 
was simple and was in the same sequence as in the other dolmenoid cists, Megalith 1 did 
not contain any skeletal materials, but Megalith 2 «id. Both were otherwise similar to 
each other except for the absence of pottery in the sarcophagi in Megalith 2. Megalith 2 
had three sarcophagi and Megalith 1 five. 

Gordon Childe has enumerated the sepulchral function as one of the attributes. of 
megalithic monuments,'’ In this context his observation that collective burial was a 
distinctive trait of the dolmen or megalithic complex would, strictly speaking, exclude 
the Indian megalithic tombs from the category of megaliths, as they do not contain the 
large number (forty or fifty) of skeletons found entombed in the western megaliths, which 
served as vaults for families or clans and were used repeatedly for successive burials, In 
the Indian megaliths, while more than one skull is a common feature, the number is never 
so many as in Europe, though analogy exists in respect of some other features, c.g. the 
fictional portal, passage or port-hole. There is no evidence of a ted use of the 
tombs cither at Brahmagiri or Maski, The Sanur evidence is also clear. Of the five 
excavated monumenits, two, viz, Megaliths 2 and 5, had appreciable interments of human 
. skeletal relics, collected from the remains left after the exposure of the body elsewhere. 
Among the rest, though a few fragmentary bones were found in Megalith 1, the other two 
were devoid of skeletal relics. Nevertheless, the similarity in the structure of the excavated 
megaliths, their promiscuous commingling, the similarity of the buried objects, c i 
of the Black-and-red Ware and iron objects, and the presence of sarcophagi in all of them 
(except in Megalith 5) point ag ciaty to the sepulchral nature or intent of even those 
peiement which did not contain bones, their absence in such case being probably due to 
s0mc acciicnt. 


Several stages in the process of the construction of the dolmenoid cists can be in- 
ferred from the available evidence. The cist-chamber would be the first structure to 
into shape, followed by the erection of a ting of stones around it. The grave- 
besides skeletal remains, mostly consisted of pottery and iron objects. Apart from the 
sarcophagi, which must have been placed in position from the top, all the wer 
Recently introduced through a ss in the eastern wall of the stone : 

i §ap would then be blocked an composite structure encased ina cairn of rubble 
and clay. Next, to seal the burial and prevent any disturbance to it, a capstone, brought 
over the esi) gbelarpee by the cairn, would be hoisted on the orthostats. Finally, on the 
capstone would be placed a covering of rubble and clay, which completely and finally hid 
the burial from view. For several probable reasons the top packing is 
miany Cases, imparting to the capstones the look of having been flush with the cairn, 

Sometimes, as in the case of Megalith 3, the orthostats were reinforced by a buttress 
of a protective circle of stone within the outer bounding circle and were also tae with 
& passage on the castern side. 


The outer circle of stones was sometimes reinforced by a packing of clay and rubble 


on the exterior. 


The iron objects found in the megaliths are mostly wea of and 
the folks were warlike and bai always $0: boon the chee ne reaches of oie 
eueng be indicate ee use of yas The pecdieenieas of iron oblate and their fairly 
outlines t to the c's of forgi 
of nites sed ene people's developed forging, not to speak of the knowledge 





"Y. G. Childe, ‘Megaliths’, Ancient India, no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 5-13. 
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A. Megalith 4, before excavation, See p, 10 
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B. Megalith 4, during excavation, See p. 10 
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‘The presence of terracotta beads and an animal figurine, etched carnelian beads, a 
ball of quartz and shell ornaments limitedly evidence the life of the people. 

The mepaliie monuments, from their mere size, could not have been produced by 
individual and therefore signify a community-living as well as a concerted effort, 
ta in the construction of the monuments. These presuppose some established norms 
of social behaviour. 

Though the excavation has thrown light on the construction of the megalithic tombs, 
no specific conclusions can yet be drawn about their chronology beyond lending some 
support to the existing views on the subject (see below). The skeletal relics were so utterly 
Pagentary or crushed that the chances of deriving conclusions on their racial affinities 
are rather remote. 


5. CHRONOLOGY 


The excavation at Brahmagiri enabled archacologists to fix the date of the megaliths 
in Mysore as 200 3.c. to a.p. 50." Again, on superficial grounds of similarity between 
two pots recovered from a megalith in Perumbair in Chingleput District by Alexander 
Rea in 1905* and the pots bearing characteristic designs of wavy lines in yellow on a russet 
surface found in a cist at Sulur in Coimbatore District, which also contained a coin 

igned to the third-second century 2.c.,* the Chingleput megaliths are to be approximately 
dated to the same period. The apparent similarity of certain other objects, like iron 
objects and the Black-and-red Ware, may not necessarily be a safe guide for chronologically 
equating the Sanur megaliths with those at Brahmagiri or Sulur. Nevertheless, it appears 
reasonable to infer that the date of the former group was not very far, in cither direction, 
from the chronological limits provided by Brahmagiri and Sulur. As the trend of the 
expansion of megaliths has been observed to have been northwards from the south or 
south-west,’ the m ths of Chingleput, lying to the south-east of Brahmagiri and north- 
east of Sulur, should naturally be cen ier than the Brahmagiri oncs and 
possibly slightly later than the Sulur ones, ond this indication of the date of 
the Sanur megaliths, it is not possible to be more specific at this stage.* 


6 THE EXCAVATED MEGALITHS 
Five peanuts were excavated at Sanur, two of them (Megaliths | and 2) in 1950 
and the other (Megaliths 3, 4 and 5) in 1952. They fell, from their superficial panies: 
ance, broadly into three types: cairn-cirele, type C (Megaliths 4 and 5); dolmenoid cist, 


‘Wheeler, op. cit., pp. 201-02. 

*A. Rea in An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1908-09 (1912), pp. 92-99. 

* Mon, XXX, no. 10, Special India Number (Oct. 1880), p. 172. 
osnin es Thapar, ‘Maski 1954: a chalcolithic site of the southern Deccan’, Ancientdndia, no. 13 

1 Pp 

"In this context, however, mention may be made of Christoph von Fiirer—Haimendorf’s view 
that the Minor Rock-edicts of Atoka, of which three versions occur at and near iri, must 
reasonably have been addressed to the more advanced iron-using megalithic people than to the more 
primitive people using the stone axe. Considering the inscriptional reference to the established 
Dravidian kingdoms in the south, Haimendorf’s ascription of megalith-building to the Dravidians 
would point to a date of at Inast the third century 8.¢. for the megaliths at Brahmagiri in preference 
to Whiecler’s dating referred to above. See Banerjee, op. cif., pp, 32-34, For a summary of 
Haimendorf’s view, sec Inde-Asian Culture, 11, no, 3 (Jan. 1954), pp. 238-47, 
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D2 (Megalith 3); and dolmenoid cist with flush capstone, type D3 (Mewaliths | and 
age tebe vara showed soy aie 1, 2 and 3 to be almoet od 
with ith 4 as a variant, h the evidence of the last (Megalith 4), subjected to 
later spoliation, should be discounted. All of them yielded sarcophagi, ranging in number 
from one (Megaliths 3 and 4) to five (Megalith 1), and pottery, varying fi t ive 
(Megalith 4) to upwards of seventy iMiegalith 5). The dolmenoid cists in Megaliths 1, 
2 and 3 revealed an opening or on the castern side of the cist-chamber, which appa- 
rently corresponded to the port- of the iri cists and, like them, had subse- 
quently been blocked by irregular bits of stone. uith 5, a cairn-circle, which was 
expected to contain one or more burial-urns, turned out to be a pit-cirele like the ones of 
Brahmagiri, with a profusion of pottery, iron and shell objects and skeletal remains. 
Megalith 4 contained an incipient cist-chamber Without an opening or passage, 

All the le were surrounded by stone circles, their overall diameters ranging 
from 18 ft. to 50 ft. 


A, MeEcaurrus 4 ann 5 (CAIRN-CIRCLES) 


Superficially, the caim-cirele seems to be the simplest form of the megalithic tornbs: 
it consists of a heap of nibble and earth in the shape of rou ical tumulus, 
collectively called cairn, bounded at the edge by a circle of stones, An examination of 
the rifled les of this. type reveals burial-urns, single or multiple, and, occasionally 
art renal ide. But, by excavation, they are seen to conc @ more complicated 
tomb-form. 


(i) Megalith 4 (pls. TV and V) 


Megalith 4 was formed by a:small circle with an almost imperceptible cairn. The 
diameter of oe circle was 24 fi. 6 in. ae ip and Pe eta gianni ae 
tment, a single terracotta sarcophagus with two rows on was 
with the Santor ei of 270°, within the enclosure of a rough ma incipient stone chamber, 
which was nearly at the centre of the circle. The stones forming the chamber, found in 
a highly-decomposed state, were much smaller in dimensions than the unhewn 
orthostats or dressed slabs of a typical dolmenoid cist. In point of structure, therefore, 
the eee aes He be any eee a coupe Sastarcircae, containing that it did 
a and a dolmenoid cist, w usually ento a single sarcophagus or a group 

pie tre cist-chamber built of orthostatic boulders. —_ 

The SCOP EORUS, the fragments of the broken lid of which were found scattered 
near about, had been placed near the northern orthostat of gneissic granite at the top of 
the reddish-brown granular soil, which formed the ancient wo ing-level, There were 
no bones inside the sarcophagus or anywhere else in the toml, y three fragments of 
iron chisels were found, one inside the ph Se and the other two outside it on the 
western side. The sparse complete pots included the complete ring-stand in red ware 
(similar to. type 21, below, p. 24); rest of the pottery was fragmentary, 

The itself, er with the attendant pott » was found in a battered 
condition, Shi no Sein the caim-packing was Lea Sood it was inferred that the 

had occurred shortly after the sarcophagus and other burial-furniture had been 
arranged in the tomb and that the remnants were thereafter covered with a packing of 
mud and rubble. This supposition may perhaps partially account for the absence of bones 
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in the tomb, A few broken fragments of pottery were observed in the cairn-packing as 
relics, presumably of the final ritual of entombment (cf. p. 18), 


(ii} Megalith 5 (pls. V1-X) 


Megalith 5 was the most remarkable of the excavated megaliths. In appearance, 
it conformed to a cairn-circle and contained a prominent cairn-h nearly 3 ft 6 in. 
SIE ee i 50 ft. in diameter. 
While it was expected to contain multiple urns, it turned out, after excavation, to be a 
pit-circle, 
The tomb itself consisted of a fairly decp pit, roughly oblong in shape, measuri 
17 ft. x10 ft. at the top and 7 ft. Gin. deep. It was oriented east-west, with the arias 
of 270°,. It was cut partly into the red gravelly soil, the top of which formed the contem- 
working-level, and partly into the lower rocky soil, The latter being uneven, the 
ttom of the pit was levelled up by a deposit (layer 7) of carth to a thickness of 9 in., to 
serve, as it were, a3 a cushion. ¢ pit did not have a ramp on any side as the Brahmagiri 
pit-circles nor the non-functional door-siab on the eastern or any other side. The eastern. 
and western edges at its top were bounded by a cluster of closely-packed rubble, placed 
carefully in just one layer alongside of them; the ing on the western side measured 
17. ft. 6 in: x4 fi. 7 in., and that on the east 15 ft. x1 ft. 8m. The northern and southern 
sides of the pit were left without any packing. It is difficult to surmise the re of 
these linings: it may be conceded that the western reinforcement was used as a platform 
for stepping upon and in order to prevent the side from wearing out and was also employed 
for bringing in the burial-objects; but in the case of the eastern linc, which was ted 
from the pit-edge by 1 ft. 1] in. on the south and 2 ft, 7 in, on the north, mo such inter- 
pretation is possible. 


Of the grave-goods, the pottery was huddled along the eastern, southern and 
northern outer fringes of the pit, Ha distant of about 2 ft. towards the centre (leaving the 
centre itself free), in three levels, to a height ranging from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. from the 
bottom; the western fringe had only one course of pottery, 


A group of skulls and bones (below, p. 41) was found placed in the central space 
at the very bottom of the pit, though partly pushed to the east. The bones were interred 
after excarnation and were not articulated, The loose gravelly material, obtained in the 
course of the scooping out of the pit, was used and p y allowed to alide down the sides 
to cover up the interments. Subsequently, as the lower interments had got buried, bones, 
iron objects and some pottery were placed at different levels as the level of the filling rose. 
The bones at the next upper level included those of animals, besides human skeletal 
remains. The occurrence of animal bones, which represented the species of wolf or hyena, 
the domestic humped cattle of India, the sheep, the goat and the fowl, is bewildering 
but cannot be dispensed with as merely accidental, 


The grave-goods were placed at all levels, without any regular order, having 
evidently been placed simultaneously with the throwing in of the filling-earth. Through- 
out, however, the bones, iron objects and pottery were placed along the edges of the pit, 
while shell objects were thrown into the centre, The deposit-filling, layer 6, in the pit 
proper was of a uniform kind. In the process of the filling a rather large-sized stone fell 
imto the pit on the northern side down to a depth of 2 ft. and, by its weight, crushed some 
of the animal bones and disfigured a few iron objects. The pit was then filled up with a 
jesudary Eling, layer Scot dask and clayey eacth Brought frome eleshere: oie. was 
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sealed by a uniform ash-coloured deposit, layer 3, 1 ft. 6 in. thick, containing @ generous: 
quantity of specks and nodules of kankar with an admixture of land-shells, and was laid 
immediately over the primary filling of pit, overlying which was a depost, layer 2A, of 
clayey earth, 3 to 9 in. in thickness. On qed this was a layer, 2, of compact greyish 
clayey earth, 1 ft. to 1 ft. 9 in. in thickness, forming the base of the overlying layer, 1, of 
mi topped dark clay, The nibble clustered more thickly round the outer fr nge than 
at the centre, where its distribution was very sparse, suggesting that it had been left bare. 
As the inner deposits took a roughly hemispherical ata the lower edge of the circular 
cairn-packing had a se thar geetes ae on all sides. e cairn was bounded at the edge 
by a row-of stones forming a circle 

The pit contained upwards of seventy pots of the following types: the pynform and 
fusiform jar (types 78 to 80); the black funnel-shaped lid (type 77), comparable with 
Brahmagiri type P4b'; the ring-stand of the ordinary and hour-glass shapes (types 23, 
and 14 to 17); the Black-and-red tulip-shaped vessel (types 7 to 13); the conical vessel 
shouldered towards bottom (types 32 to 36); the small bright-red pyriform pot (types 56 
to “i (pp. 22-30); and the ‘k-and-red ware bowl (types 50-54), and vessel (types 71 
and 72). The iron objects consisted of the arrow-head (types 17 ta 22), spear (types | 
to 3 and 5), wedge (types 11 to 15), horse-bic (type 26), dagger (similar to types 8 and 
9 and type 10), scraper and chisel (below, pp, 35-37). 

The pit described above differed in certain essential details from the pit-circles at 
supe, 258 At Sanur, the pit was oblong, the longer axis being oriented east-west. There 
was no lime-packing, shallow ramp or dlab on the eastern side; instead, the top edge of 
the pit was lined on the eastern and western sides by a revetment of boulders embedded 
in the ancient humus. Also, the graniteslabs at the four comers in the Br inl speci- 
mens were absent. The filling inside the Sanur pit had been introduced at one and the 
same time, and there was no evidence of its re-use. It was, therefore, a real grave rather 
than ‘an inverted tower of silence’,.as the Brahmagiri ones are supposed to have been." 
The other alternative suggested for the Brahmagiri pit-circles, yiz, “they may have been 
pccsaspe tombs for a pacers and restricted social grade’ may have to be explored 
urther in the light of the present evidence. f 


B. Mercaturra 3 (potsm@xom cist) (fig. 1; pls, Xl and ATT) 


Only one of the excavated megaliths, Megalith 3, belonged to the dolmenoid cist 
type, D2 (p. 5). Here, a rough stone circle, mensuring 18 ft. 6 in, east-west and 18 ft, 
north-south, enclosed a cist-chamber composed of rough irregular boulders 
or orthostats surmounted by a capstone, both the arthostats and the capstone rising above 
the surrounding ground; the latter was actually higher than the surrounding cairn, 

The cist-chamber was made of six orthostatic boulders of different sizes, arranged 
to form a rough square on plan-and enclosed a space measuring 6 ft. x3 fh. 6 in. X3 in. 
The orthostats, varying in size, were planted into the top of red gravelly soil which 

med the ancient working-level, The massive capstone, measuring 7 &x5 ft. <2 ft. 4 in., 
which was flat below but bore a hump at the top, was intended to rest on the orthastats: 
actually, however, it was in contact with only of them, the southern, northern and 


neal, oP. et wal fig. 13. ne | 

d., p- 197, “This point, including Brahmagiri evidence itself, has been examined i 

detail eluewhere, Banerjee, of. etl, Pp. 27-28, The evidence of the pit-burials at Maski paints to ee 

same direction, Thapar, . ¢if,, pp. 26-34, 
"Wheeler, op, eif., p. 197. 
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A. Megalith 5, before excavation: See p, tT 
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\. Mevalith 5, human skeletal remains. See p. 11 





B. Megalith 3, details af iran abjects and animal bones, See poll 
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south-eastern ones, the rest of its weight falling on the chamber-filli with disastrous 
consequences. The other orthostats jutted) out beyond the range of capstone. 


The cistechamber was marked on the castern side b a passage made of two 
flanks composed of ae Pplanetal thn cae ons gap Ooi tely kept between the 
af = fh. wide at its narrowest, was sobsequen Niseead \bni Gr 


orthostats. The | 

slab, standing-in the ps alignment as the eee ‘ieunpeles but well outside the range 
of the capstone, subm under the cairn-h It corresponded to were 3 
port-hole in the megaliths of Brahmagiri' and y served the same eye put 
the bringing in of the or eas of de bacal but ue rg poe ny pare ® been Dimes 


prior to the completion he 
entry through it of large-sized and 2 *15-20). S The apace 
petwese the two flanks was finally fil Pan Sots a packing sible ieitidie naa aise 

to the eastern blocking slab, 


An unusual feature of the monument was the Pere er ee, aa 
between the outer bounding circle and the chamber. Betetneally this Sige eer the 
orthostats in pee and served as a protective le for th esate The space 
between it and the chamber was filled up 5 weit rubbie and zlay. 

The uneven surface of the original rocky ground was levelled up by a deposit of 
loose soil, 6 to 9 in. for carrying the funerary objects. Upon this was whee: Bas 
the northern half of the om evrocenie narcoea agin, eee es 2 fe. «1 ft. 

oriented cast-west and covered by a lid. The sarcophagus, though badly crushed by the 
weights of the filling above it, the AD ates. northern orthostat nearest to it and the capstone 
sitting heavily on the filling, could still be seen to have contained two rows of four legs on 
each side. ere were three evenly-spaced circular holes in its inner bottom and three 
on its lid, obviously intended for a free circulation of air during fi The clay, however, 
was not properly fired, with the result that the material was soy alle 


Beal sarcophagus eee tO) ue carnelian eee ose bes one of - whic had 
etc esigns on it (below, , and a fragmentary iron object. It was bereft of pottery 
and, strangely enough, ¢v ence skeletal remains. 

Surrounding the sarcop and filling th ¢ chamber was a mass of pot of 
various shapes and sizes in the -and-red Ware and red and polished black wars, 
counting more. than fortyfive, The were placed in a jumbled manner and, at some 
places, at more than one level, ais laraer non were oad only at the top and the amatller 
ones at the lower levels, Many of them were completely crushed, owing apace 
to the weight of the incumbent Semeet Thee bot there were a few complete ; | 
a few others 


f 


partially were of the following types; the -and-red 
bow! (types age. ig east te ae at 70) at dish Sat to types 1 and 2}, the black 
ring-stand (similar to and lid (type a 


H 1), the 
Black-and-red small beh atone t (types 69 to 70) ree a pyr ar (pe aenitar 
to types 84 and 85) (below, pp. 22-30). 

Tine shacees of ashen aes te Ne oe na aes oluc antes Cte ae 
eu "eda thea Podon ed eeaibes aterfes soe paihanty ate ig ees. 

mg to justify tion of a vent interference 

Does the aaa meng ober sog yc aaparhpnedt wae Oar p eae ey 
tio OF the tenes ae arice trnen tits favesen ol cursus easees: aA feence the 
for the radeon ay which had already begun, were hurriedly terminated and the grave 


“Wheeler, op. eil., 187-203, This also corresponded to similar passages in other megaliths 
found in the course of ecanlorkidcehiibc a - 
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sealed in an incomplete state? 


From the cramped space within the chamber and the narrowness of the pap as 
et Sas with the size of the larger sarcophagi in Megaliths | and 2 (pp. 15-20), it as easy 
to that the capstone could not have been placed in position earlier than the introduc- 
tion of the grave-goods including the sarcophagi.'! The sequence of the operations must 
have been as follows: construction of the chamber; its furnishing; filling with clay; coverin 
of the orthostats and the inner circle with rubble and clay-packing to form a hemtepharical 
caim,; and, lastly, farrying of the capstone over a ramp and its hoisting on the orthostats. 
The capstone itself might have been provided with a covering of rubble and clay to ensure 
the safety of the tomb—a monument of toil and ingenuity. Indeed, traces of this sealing 
were to be seen over the inner circle as reaching wp to the orthostats, though it had been 
largely washed away by natural agencics m course of time, thus exposing the capstone and 
the upper parts of the orthostats. 

Though the type of monuments represented by Megalith 3 slightly differed in some 
details from the following type—the dolmenoid cist with flush capstone—in that a consider- 
able portion of the dolmenoid chamber of the former is exposed and rises above the 
surrounding ground, while the chamber in the latter is almost completely buried under 
the rising cairn, only the capstone being exposed as just flush with the cair-packing, yet 
the two are otherwise identical in structure and contents* and occur promiscuously, 
Instances of even the capstone being covered by the cairn-heap are ako noticed. 


C. Mecaurrns | anp 2 (BOLMENOID CISTs WITH FLUSH CAPSTONE) 


Megaliths | and 2 represented the third type of tombs, type D3 (p..5). They 
were situated in close proximity to each other. : 


(i) Megalith I (pls: XITT-XV) 


Megalith | consisted of a stone circle, 35 ft. in diameter, which enclosed a catrn-heap 
of rubble and clay rising nearly 4 ft. above the surrounding ground-level and touching 
the inner surface of a massive granite capstone which just rested on the cairn. The 
cairn-heap covered, as excavation revealed, a dolmenoid cist made of seven orthostatic 
ite boulders roughly forming an oblong and outlining a cist-chamber measuring 
6 ft.x5 ft, 6 in., its longer or major axis 299°5', oriented east-west. The boulders 

into the natural soil of red gravel, and the interior height of the ~ 
chamber, up to the bottom of the capstonc, was from 2 ft. 6 in, to 3 ft. The capstone 
measured 6 ft. 9 in. X6 ft 9 in. x! ft. 7 in, A noticeable feature was the occurrence of 
an obvious gap, which must have been fimctional, on the eastern side created by a deli- 
berate jux ition of the orthostatic boulders, Spee the corresponding gap in 
Megalith 5 fp. 14) and the port-holes of Brahmagiri." ie gap measured 2 fi. at its 
Wheeler suggests the earlier placing of the capstone and the subsequent introduction of the 
‘§tave-goods through the port-hole ui Brahmagiri, op, cit, p. li. The Sanur evidenor was, however, 
reeacrieis : 


*Megulith 3, a monument of type D2, contained, ax stated above, only one sarcophagus, 
Meguliths 1 and 2, both of rype D3, contained multiple sarcophagi, Thi» difference may 
[the former, though its bemg a variant of the main type is not 


be due to the smallness of the Zab o 
, *Simila ve been noticed by surface-exploration in othe hs in : 
hood, e.g. at Sieckndae in Gheyyar Taluk, District North Arcot, and Kunnattur in Madurantakam 
Taluk, Distric t Ghingleput, respectively 35 and 94 miles irom Sanur. 
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narrowest point and was scaled by a triangular granite slab, 6 in. in thickness, resting on 
two counsel ol stone placed at the bottom of the pit. The slab and the orthostats, as also, 
possibly, the capstone, were further reinforced by a caimn-heap formed by clay and rubble. 
The slab, inclined inwards and partly resting on the neighbouring castern orthostat, rose 
1 ft. above the other without touching the capstone. 

As the circle of stones bounding the dolmenoid cist and caim was obviously Theant 
to delimit and hold a heavy mass, snother ring of stones was placed outside it as a reinforce- 
ment to prevent the big boulders of the former from thrusting out. ad 

The chamber contained five legged and lidded terracotta ea ks of varied sizes, 
described below (pp. 17-18} as Ato EB. All of them, except Sarcophagus E, which was 
oriented north-south, were laid east-west in the chamber. Sareophagus D was smaller 
than the others, 


The number of pots in the tomb was more than fifty; » comprised the following 
types: the Black-and-red dish (types | and 2); the Bek ealsed conical vessel (type 24); 
the Black-and-red bow! (types 41-45, 47, 48 and 51); the red wegen be (type 82); the black 
knobbed lid (similar to type 73) and vessel (type 76); and the red and black ring-stands 
(types 21 and 22) (below, pp. 22-50). 

Besides pottery, iron objects like the spear (similar i types 2 and 5, below, p. 35) 
and ant of a couple of human tecth (in Sarcophagus C) and bones were Pind. 
The pottery was placed both inside and outside the sarcophagi at various levels like 
some of the iron objects. The goods were thus laid during the placing of the ag banca a 
and in the course of covering up the interments, The sarcophagi themselves were filled 
with loose carih., 


The megalith did not contain any substantial skeletal relics, owing, probably, to the 
paucity of bones left after the excarnation of the bodies. The fact that a large nomber 
of pots was laid inside the sarcophagi in Mezalith 1 contrasted with the absence of pottery 
in the Sarcophagi in Megalith 2, which contained its pottery outside the sarcophagi 

{t is inferred that the grave-goods, comprising the sarcophagus, and iron objects, 
were introduced through the adequately wide passage on the Nea id were suitably 
arranged inside by one n, or at best two persons, who, after the objects had been 
placed, came out through the passage, The chamber was then filled up with three layers 
of earth; the lowest one, 3, 1 ft. 6 in. to | fi. 9. in, thick, consisted of loose earth, the 
next one, 2, 4 fi. 6 in, thick, of.clay and the fopmost one, 1A, 4-ft. 8 in. thick, of compact 
tlay, nearly touching the bottom of the capstone. Beyond indicating three stages in the 
filling upp of the chamber, the difference in the layers was insignificant. The eastern 
passage was thereafter sealed by a how's of slabs and blocks of stones, Whether the 
orthostatic enclosure was reinforced by the deposition of the cairn-heap at this stage, ie., 
before the capstone was placed, is difficult to say, 


on eal aia Nae be Brestmen that the ca ae Aho rete Ue ims place 
0 cover the chamber after the placing of the grave-goods in the chamber. But to uplifi 
a huge und heavy block of stone the orthostais must have first been covered up with 
a aking of cairn and the resultant ramp utilized for dragging the capstone to its place 
(cl p. 15). Tt is also reasonable to suppose that the capstone itself was then covered 
by a mantle of caim, subsequently removed by natural agencies. No wonder, therefore, 
that the capstone oow remained above the cairn, a pearing just flush with it and thus 
peti to the monument the distinctive feature which marks it out az a Monument of 
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\.  Megalith 4, during excavation. Seep. 15 





B. Megatith 2, deposits in dolmeu-chamier. See p. 15 
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B. Megalith 2. during excavation. Seep. 18 
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As stated above (p. 16), five sarcophagi were found im the tomb, Their features 
and contents may now be described. 

Sancornacus A.—Oniented east-west, it lay along the southern side of the dalmen- 
chamber. It was 5 ft. Jong, 1 ft. 9 in. broad and } ft. deep and had an elliptical grooved 
rim and bulging body borne on cighteen short, conical and squat legs, its eastern 
and western ovter walls were two decorations of a semi-circular or horseshoe shape 
and at the four corners were earthen hooks turned upwards, probably intended for 
holdiny the lid, which, however, did not exist. Below the level af the hooks were applied, 
at the corners, clay chains, cach about 6 in. Jong, formed by fmger-depresstons, It had 
three evenly-spaced pre-firing holes on the base. [ts southern wall had collapsed owing 
to the ca of the filling above it. 

Lying east-west, with their major parts within the sarcophagus, were three long 
iron elit (similar to types 2 and 5, et p. 35). There were, besides, two pottery 
bowls (type 43, below, p. 27), one within the other, lying on their sides on or slightly 
above the bottom of the sarcophagus near its eastern end, The sarcophagus otherwise 
contained only a loose filling of clayey earth. 

SarcopHacus B.—This was a iy ate oblong coffin of a slightly better fabric than 
that of Sarcophagus A. 1t measured 4 ft. in length, | ft. 9 in. in width and | ft. in depth 
and lay with its northern wal) close to the north-castern line of orthostats. Its north- 
east end butted against the inner side of the orthostat just next on the north of the slab 
blocking the gap, Like Sarcophagus A, it had no lid but had three holes.at the bottom 
and the a pied chain at the corners; The utter crudeness with which the sarcophagi 
had been laid upon the undulating rocky soil was particularly manifest in the present case, 
where the sarcophagus had been placed partly on a small boulder outcrop and got 30 
crushed by the weight of the filling that one of its legs was pushed up into one of the 
pots inside. 

From undemeath the sarcophagus was recovered a socketed iron arrow-head 

similar to type 19, p. 37), and outside it two other objects, partly jutting out below it, 
besides a hook (similar to types 15 and 16, p. 37), lying north-south partially on a pottery 
dish (similar to type |, p. 22) and an unusually thin tanged dagger or knife (type 9, below, 
p. 39), leaning upon the small north-eastern orthostat and consequently broken into 
two at the middle point. Further west, and partly under the sarcophagus, was a small 
deep pottery bowl (similar to type #1, p. 94), The sarcophagus itself was veritably 
huddled with pottery of many types, which broke under the gh fae weight and the 
broken fragments of which were spread in a disorderly fashion insi 

filling inside also having done its part of the destruction. 

SarcopHAGus C.—This was one of the worst-affected sarcophagi and was found 
totally crushed owing to its poor fabric and firing. It was lying along the northerm 
orthostat roughly in alignment with and slightly to the south Sarcophagus B and was 
oriented east-west. It measured roughly 4f, x 1 ft. 6 in. x | ft and had a bulging 
body and a thick rim with a very shallow groove. Originally it had a hd, which, however, 
shifted laterally towards the south and collapsed all round the sarcophagus. It stood on 
three rows of four legs each and, like Sarcophagi A and B, had an ornamented chain 
at its four outer corners but had only two ay seine bottom. aH Dae baewes eng end as 
ammed against the northern orthostat. The coffin was apparently important for it had 
math but actually it contained only a few small fragments of bones and two broken tecth 
at its bottom, the other objects in it being a pot similar to type 79 (below, p. 30) at 
its western end, placed sideways, and an iron dagger similar to type 9 (below, p. 39). 


e it, the moist clay- 
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Sarcortacus D,—With a position between Sarcophagi A and B, it was a small — 
oblong coffin, 2 fi. x 1 i. in. *9 in. with a flat grooveless rim, upon whie rested a hollow 
elliptical lid with a slightly-rolled crushed rim. About 2m. below the rim ran-all around 
an applied baud of rwisted-cord ornamentations, 1] in. in width, It had two holes cach 
at the bottom and on the outer and inner aides of the legs at middle height. It was 
supported upon six legs in two rows of three each; the legs were hollow and cylindrical, 


slightly spread out at the bottom. The orientation was east-west, like those of Sarcophagi 
A and B. Inside was found nothing but a conical pottery vase, placed in an inverted 
position at its castern end and filled with earth. 

SancopHaous E.—Tlus was ina sense the problem-coffin of the tomb, as it did not 
contain anything, nol even a por In fact, it was too shallow for it, barely 4 in, deep. 
It was ofan oblong shape, 1 fi. 10 m.x< | ft. with a weakly-grooved rim, in. wide, and was 
borne by four hollow legs but had no lid. Tt was orientated slightly north-east to south- 
west, the usual east-west orientation being sacrificed owing to the exi es of the space 
available at the south-west end of the coon It was the most ill-baked sarcophagus in the 
tomb and when exposed crumbled almost at the slightest touch. 


(ti) Meyalith 2 (pls. XVLEXVIN) 
Though similar in features to Megalith 1, to the north of which it was situated, the: 


facts recorded in this monument were more interesting and important. The circle was 
$5 ft. in diameter, and its stones were reinforced by a buttress of rubble and clay placed 
tightly against their outer surface, forming a second protective girdle of clay. The 
circle and the caim-heap respectively touched and overlapped those of Megalith |, 
thus clearly indicating that Megalith 2 was structurally the later one, though the chrono- 
logical gap between the two could not have been significantly wide. 

_ ‘The cist-chamber was of the shape of a pentagon, made of seven orthostatic 
boulders, xsi roughly a space measuring 6 fi. 6 in.x7 ft, 6 in. The orthostats, 
planted just into the top of the ancient ground-level, seem to have suz 1 a Massive 
capstone, which was saboeaicaty broken and quarried away. The depth of the cham- 
ber from the inner surface of the capstone to the bottom should have been about 4 ft. 
{ts major axis, oriented east-west, was 275°. The chamber had the uual gap on the 
eastern side, 2 ft. 7 in. wide at its narrowest point, blocked by two slibs) one placed 
frontally and the other sideways, both resting on two courses of flat blocks of stones placed 
at the bottom, their height rising, in consequence, above the eastern orthostats by 
nearly | ft. The blocking was strengthened by the huddling together of a number of 
stones against the slabs, which, in turn, was secured by the packing of mud forming part 
of the sealing cairn-heap. Thie filling at the lower levels. of the tomb was loose earth, 


which tended to harden towards the top. The Saat also contained fragments of 
crushed or broken pots, probably ane relics of the final rituals connected with the entomb- 
ment, reminiscent of a practice of breaking pots before the abandonment of the place, 
The same feature was observed in Megalith 4 (p. U1). | - plllcengs 

The grave-goods placed inside the chamber consisted of three sarcophagt, of which 
two were arranged east-west and the third, owing to the exigencies of space, north-cast 
to south-west, The pottery inside the dolmen-chamber, numberin# over twentyfive, 
included the Black-and-red dish (similar cies pes | and 2), the k-and-red. owl 
(similar to types +5 and 45), the ring-stand in black and dull-red wares, both of the hour- 
glass type and ordinary shapes (types 18-20 and similar to 25), the dull-red pyriform 
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jar (type 83) and the dull-red three-legged pot (type 84) (below, pp. 22-30). The iron 
objects found inside were the bar (types 4 and 6}, the tanged knife or dagger (type 8),. 
the hook (ty 63 15 and 16), the spear- or arrow-head (type 23}, the sickle (type 25), the 
arrow-head (similar to types 18 and 20), the borse-bit (a variant of type 26) and the spear 
(similar to type 3) (below, pp. 35-37). Besides these, a round ball ht paket nese (p. 39) 
and a fairly good quantity of skeletal remains consisting of disarticulated bones and two 

, were found inside. The bones were located inside two of the sarcophagi, in some 
of the three-legged pots and even in the open, just outside the sarcophagi, 

oe ene of two skulls in the tomb (p: 41) indicates the burial therein of the 
remains of more than one nae The fact thar the skulls lay together and the absence 
of any disturbance in the filling and the cairn also point to their simultaneous burial. 

None of the sarcophagi contained any pot: in this important detail this megalith 
, differed from Megalith 1. The loose condition of the interred pots was sometimes 
_ responsible for their breakage and displacement. | 

As already stated (p, 18), the megalith contained three sare i, which are 
described elie : * | Io 

SarcorHacus A—This sarcophagus, with an east-west orientation, was the largest 
in the megalith, measuring 5 fi. long, 2 ft. 6 in. broad and | ft. deep. It had a thickly- 
grooved rim and a lid crushed in sity. A chain-decoration executed by finger-depressions 
ran all round the body, about 4 in, below the rim. At the four corners algo were similar, 
but vertical, decorations running to a length of 6] in., their upper portions ending in hooks, 
A horse-shoe cham-decoration occurred on the smaller sides as well below the running 
chain, The roe rg was borne on fifteen short squat legs in three rows of five cach. 
It had three holes at the bottom. The sarcophagus was covered by a lid intended to fir 
into the groove on its edge. The lid too bore chain-decorations in the form of short hori- 
zontal fines at the cei of the longer sides and in a horse-shoe form in the middle of 
cach of the smaller sides. The lid had five holes, of which one was in the centre and 
two each along the smaller sides. 

Inside the sarcophagus was found huddled a cluster of disarticulated long bones, 
ribs and two crania, all concentrated on the eastern side (p. 41). The inside: filling 
mostly consisted of kankar pellets, generally loose but clayey and hard at places. The 
filling thus differed from that of the chamber and also from that of the other sarcophagi. 


Sarcopuacus B,—This was an élongated ovoid coffin, oriented cast-west, with a 


bulging body and we oved rim originally closed by a convex lid, which, in its muti- 
lated state, half covered the sarcophagus, its other ents lying partly inside and 
partly outside on the south, It had cighteen legs in rows of six each and had 


the usual horse-shoe applied ornamentation at its western and eastern ends. 

It is curious that while teeth and wt Rare ashes were found in the chamber- 
aE 0 bone was found in the sarcophagus itself. To the north of the a 
and along its body were placed two long iron spears (similar to type 3, below, p. 35), 
each more than 5 ft. long, one above the other, with their tips towards the cast, Two 
other iron objects, viz. at 2 ft. long, with a Se ae nae Socio ane 
Suter binge odes tyre 6 clow, p. 37), and a small uife (similar to type 8, 
below, p, 35), were found the former lay at about the level of the bottom of the sarcopha- 
aaah the latter just under it between two of its legs, its tip slightly peeping out on the 

SakcopHacus C,—This was an oblong coffin, 3 ft. 6 in, x 1 ft. 9in.x 9 in., with grooved 
rim and fifteen hollow legs in three rows of five cach, It had two holes at the bottom 
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and holes on the inner sides of the legs. It had no lid bat had the horse-shoe orna- 
mentation at the four corners of its outer walls. It was oriented roughly north-east to 
south-west and was nearest. to the eastern opening. Its position showed that it had 


been the last sarcophagus to be laid after the other two had been accommodated: and 


possibly owing to the exigencies of space its orientation departed from the norm. At 
the bottom of its loase Aunkar-specked filling were found a breken long bone, probably 
a femur, lying north-south, at the centre, and broken parts of thinner bones lying to- 


wards the southern end of the sarcophagus and resting upon a thin tanged dagger lying 
east-west. Pieces of bone were found all over at the bottom level. 


7. THE POTTERY 


A. JHE TYPES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Besides the usual Black-and-red Ware with a polished surface—the most common 
ware in south Indian ‘megaliths—the Sanur tombs yielded a burnished black ware 
entirely distinct from the Northern Black Polished Ware}, a dull terracotta-red ware with 
drab wash and ate and a ware with bright-red slip, The pottery was invariably wheel- 
turned, well-baked and polished. The material used in making the pots exhibited a 
sparing use of sand as dégraissant. The ceramics bore no decoration or painting. 

While the pottery from Megalith 1 was’ disintegrated partly by the weathering 
action of water percolating into it, that from the other tombs was well-fired and exhibited 
varied types, the chief of which were: the bowl, the conical vessel; the dish; the tulip- 
shaped vase; the three-legged pot; the round-bottomed pot; the pyriform jar and pot; 
the ring-stand; and the conical and knobbed lid. The distribution’ of the pottery-types 
‘igs, 2-7) among the megaliths was as follows. | 

Mrcaurri 1.—The pots were placed both inside and outside the sarcophagi, some 
above the sar agi and at the sides, but none below them, The types paint comprised 
the dish in the Black-and-ed Ware (types | and ne the conical vessel in the same Ware 
Wid ve 24), the ring-stand in black ware (type 21), the large water-jar in red ware (type 82) 
and the three-legged pot with applied hand-made legs in red. ware (type 85). 

Meoarrrx 2.—The pots in this Megalith, all found outside the sarcopliag hagi, mainly 
consisted of the Black-and -red Ware dish (similar to types 1 and 2), the 1 ip-shapedl 
carinated vessel (types 5 and 6), the bowl (similar to type 43 and 44), the conical 
vessel (types 25 to 31), the ring-stand in black and red wares of the ordinary and hour- 
fetes shapes (types 15 to 20), the large pyriform jar of red ware (type 83) -and the three- 
ceged: pot (type 64), - 

Meroaurry 3.—The pottery was found distributed over the pareope anos and at 
iis sides, but mone paeath os insitle it, ‘The types included the smal! and large bowls in 
the Black-and-red Ware (types 37 to 40, 45, and 30), the jar with a flat base in the 
same Ware (types 66 and 69),.the ae pyriform jar in red ware (type $1) and the funnel- 
shaped lid in black ware (types 73 and 74). | 

Mecaurrn 4.—The pottery in this tomb, most fragmentary, was.scattcred all round 
the sarcophagus, there being none inside or beneath it, The pres included the dish 
in the Black-ancd-red Ware (similar to types 1 and 2), the ring-stand in red ware (similar 
to type 21), the shallow and deep bowl in the Black-and-red Ware [type 49) and the 
globular jar, rim and neck missing, in red ware. ove 1 
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Mecatrra 5.—The pottery was found hidddled along the outer fringes, with a 
concentration on the castern, southern and northern ry of a Bit caving the 
central portion free for the placing of bones. It consist sei and 
fusiform jars [ 78 to 30), the Black-and-red tulip-shaped vessel tenes 7 to I»); 
the conical vessel Feoediered towards the bottom (types 32 to 36), the funnel-shap 
in black ware (type 77), the ring-stand of the ordinary and shapes, Sh fa in 
black and in red wares (types 14 to 17 and 23) and the small bright-red pyriform, pot 
(types 56 to 67), 


The following bore graffiti, which are dealt with separate! 
(pp. 30-38): types 6, 7, 9, 1 to 14 610 22, 84 10 26, $0 to 43,45, 47, 48, 51 to os be ue ck 
70 to 72, 74 


Figs. 2.7 


Type J, Dish in the Black-and-red Ware with a straight and sharpened rim and a sagger 
base. [Megalith 1.) | 
Type =. Variant of type |, with a pronounced sagger base. (Megualith L.) 
: Type 3, Dish in the Black-and-red Wikse with s collaned siea/ shindig ales oni? actecrer baw. 
(N exalith #,) 
Tsft 4. Tulip-shaped vessel in the. Biack-and-red Ware, with an externally-beaded 
ttraight sides und a ores. Oh A small depression exists below the rim. (Megalith 1. ) ss 
Type 3. Tulip-shaped carinated ea in the Black-and-red Ware, with an externally-beaded 
nim nnd & sagger base. (Megalith 2.) 
ae esi Large tulip-shaped vessel with an everted rim, straight sides and 2 globular body, 
epalith 
Tjpe 7. Tulip-ahaped vase or basin in the Black-and-red Ware, carinated at the body and 
having a thick fared and. externally-beaded yn with two grooves immediately below it and a 
reer mys Internally there is a4 pronouticed de pression. corresponding to the carination outside. 
fegalith 5, 
ek Similar to type 7, but bluntly carinated and ha’ # thick beaded rim with thultiple 
faint grooves below it and an almost flat base. (Megalith Mi 
Type 9. Tulip-shaped vase or basin in the Black-and-red Ware, with a beaded 3 
blimtl-eninated bedy-eral'y souniee) base, “TMscatiee ah pod, 
Type 10. SE eee nunc aniseed Ware, with a bended 
a bluntly-carinated body and a rounded base. Two grooves run immediately shole the oar 
carination. (Megalith 5,) 
Type LU. Large volip-sha vase or basin-in the Black-and-red Ware, with a beaded 
A carinuted waist and a Steel bee A tingle groove is present bélow the rim. (hinge a 
‘Type 12. Similar to type 11, but the i toatsoal Slane It has multiple faint grooves below 
the rim, (Megalith 5.) 
Type 13, Similar to type T, ‘but without grooves. (Megalith 5.) 
Type 14, -itand of the hour- shape in dark-red ware with a slip, havi be: 
mic! rim and sae rolled lower rim, above which fi a raised irregular Une. t Mepaliths 3.) rae 


15. Similar to t 14, but with a beaded rim atecachend. The raised above 
onthe i¢ rim. (Megalith' 5.) 2 = 


Type 16. Similar to type 15, but with graffiti, (Megalith 5.) 
Type 17. Similar to type 15, bur the rims are Bit and rolled. Two grooves along 
flat portion near cach rim, W Megalith 5.) m a = 
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Type 18, Ring-stand of the honr-glass shape, in polished black ware, with thick everted and 
brim tees Two decp depressions and a prominent mid-rib form the rims. Below the upper rim 
and over the lower one are deep continuous grooves. (Mogalith 2.) | 

Tete Similar to type 18. ‘The lower broad rim is made up of several thickened grooves. 
(Megalith 2.) ai 

Type 20, Ring-stand in black ware, with thick fines at the waist. (Megalith 2.) 

Type 21. Similar to type 20. Two faint discontinuous grooves are visible towards the 
broader bottom-portion. The lower rim is more slender than. the upper, which ix thick and 
flaring, (Megalith |). . 

Type 22. Ring-stand in black ware, with beaded rims. It is unique in having the post- 
firing graffiti on the inner side instead of on the outer. (Megulith 1,) 

Type 23. Ring-stand in dull red-ware, with a beaded upper rim and a rolled rim with 3 
mre ahaa pecan, chin Pui The lower tim has a shallow depression on the inner 
ude. It has a red wath is crudely made. {Megalith 5.) _ 

Type 24, Conical vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with a slightly invurned side 
sharpened rim, A discontimsous groove is visible 1} tn. below the mouth. (Megalith: 1.) 
Type 25. Similar to type 24, but with « continuous groove. (Megalith 2) 

Type 26. Similar to type 24, bat with a slight bulge from the waist to the mouth. (Megalith 2.) 

Type 27. Similar to 24 but without graffiti, (Megalith 2.) 

Type 28. Similar to 24, but with different graffiti, (Megalith 2.) 

Type 29. Similar to 24, but without groove and graffiti. [(Megalith 2.) : 

Type 30. Large conical vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with a flaring mouth ight sides 
and xi aeamaiere A discontinuous groove is noticeable just below the edge. (Megaih 2) 

Type 31. Large conical vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with 2 flaring mouth, an everted 
rim and # caritiated shoulder. At the point of carination there are seven holes distributed at inter- 
vals along the periphery. The holes might have been for the insertion of stri so that the vessel, 
which in all pro ity served as a.lid, could be handled with case, (Megalith 2.) 

Type 32. Conical vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with a flaring mouth, a beaded rim 
and a prominent ledge towards the bottom. Internally there ia a ion corresponding to the 
ledge outside. (Megalith 5.) | ‘ 

Type 33. Similar to type 32, but smaller in size. There is an accidental and incom 
groove a the ledge. It does not have the internal depression of the previous type. (Megatth 53 
Type 34. Similar to type 32, but has a channel-like depression below the rim. As in 
33, the internal depressions is absent. (Megalah 5.) yon 

Type 35, Gonical vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with an everted rim atid @ ledge towards 
the bottom. A groove runs immediately below the rim and three round the body. Tt has an internal 
depression corresponding to the ledge. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 36. Similar to type 35, A groove runs below the rim and discontinuous prooves nun 
round the body above the ledge. There ix no internal depression, (Megalith 5.) — 

Type 37. Bowl in the Black-and-red Ware, with a thin and straight rim and a rounded 
base. (Megalith 3.) ae 

Type 38.. Small bow! in the Black-and-red Ware, with a straight featureless rim and flattened 
base. A single groove runs along the waist. (Megalith 3.) | 

Type 39. Bowl in the Black-and-red Ware, with a thin and sharpened tim and several faint 
grooves above a slightly-bulging waist. The base is slightly convex. (Megalith 3.) 

_ . Type 40. Bowl in the Black-and-red Ware, with a straight rim and a rounded base. A 
single raised line is present slightly above the waist. (Mogaiith 3.) anions | 

Type 44, Similar to type 39, but with straight sides and a base. (Megalith 1.) 
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Me.5. Pottery-types 47 to 65 
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‘Type 42. Bowl in the Black-and-red Ware, with an externally-everted rownded 
base, slight external depression is noticeable on the neck. (Megalith | i 

Type 43, Bow! in the Black-and-red Ware, with a inturned and sharpened rim, a 
tapering body and a conical base, It is a common type, Mesalith 1) = 

Tope #4. ay bowl in the Black-and-red Ware; with an everted rim, tall sides and a rounded 
base. (Megalith. 1. 

Type #5, shal giobular bow! in the Black-and-red Wure, with an externally rolled nim and a 

| groove on the shoulder. (Megalith 1.) 
Type #6. Large bowl in Jight-red or dull-red ware, with traces of bright-réd slip on the inner 
side, having a recurved and externally-beaded rim and « munded base, (Megalith 3.) 

Type 47, Variant of type 43, also in the Black-and-red Ware, with a slightly everted rim and 
tall sides, ree ae 43, A single groove is found near the rim, below which is an 
incised decuration, (Megalith 1.) 

Type 48. Similar to type 43, but with different graffiti. (Megalith 1.) 

Type #9, Fragment of a bluntly-carinated bow! in the Black-<and-red Ware, with & thin 
featureless rim and a rounded base. At the point of carination is & broad raised line, on either 
side of which runs a shallow channel-like depression. (Megalith 4,) 

Type 30, Large bowl in the Black-and-red Ware, with a nail-head rim, a rounded body, 
straight sides and @ 4lightly-lattened base. (Megalith 3.) 

$1. Large bow! in the Black-and-red bic vith a thick straight grooves running 
juit below the edge-and a. rormded base (Megalith “ay 

Type 32. Carinatedl bow! in the Black-and-red see with a flaring mouth, a featureless thin 
rim and 4 tapering bottom. It is distinguished by a prominent groove uround the tieck and a 
discontingows one round the body. Comparable with type P8 of Brahmagiri.) (Mevalith 5,) 

cade ‘Similar to type 52, but larger in size and with a contin groove round the body. 
(Megali 


Type 54. Garinated bowl-in the Black-and-red Ware, with straight sides and a concavo- 
convex rim, Asingle groove runy immediately below the rim and three grooves run round the body 
above the carnation, lea Fara type! (Megalith 5.) 

Type 59, Vessel in the Mack-and-red Ware, with tyaces of bright-red slip, having an internally 
bevelied arid externally-beaded rim, a thin groove immediately below the rim, swveral : 
incisions on the neck, a bluntly-carinated shoulder and a piobuler bas. (Megalith 1.) 

Tyf: 36. Small vase of t red-slipped ware, with a convex neck, an externally-bevelled. 
rim and a globular body, A depression is noticeable om the meck below the rim and a single 
ibaa dee _ the shoulder, (Megalith 5,) 

a sian dl sires Awl Batcean fe mia tparir ed pea ipelbrptiagin a grooved neck 
autant wT ete Two depressions, one at the fof the neck and the other at its base, 
Sin Ween ond whia avehe ce the Senki oe ete Megalith 5. 
as Typ 3 46 Similar to type 57, bert Need ta AV AS, sh ike edicts fate a 

galit 

ae SESE 03 7Re The depression below the rim forms a sort of a ledge. There 
is a faint groove at the junction of the neck and shoulder. A deep and wide groove appears on the 
waist, (Megalith 3.) 

Typ 60. Similar ta type 37. Te a ee ee he A deep 
qroove runs round the waist. (Megalith 5 

Type 61, Small pyriform vase in Licked wo, with @ straight neck, an everted 
rim and a stall flattened base. The degresion below the sian fmt thin . A faint groove 
along the waist ia partially visible. (Megalith 5 


"Wheeler, op. cit. p. 215 and fig. t4. 
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Type 62, Similar to type 6), but with a prominent ridge below the rim and with different 
graffiti, (Megalith 5.) . 

Type 63, Small vessel of dark-red ware, with an externally-thickened rim, a wide depression 
below tt, forming a ridge, a straight ridged neck, an elongated body and a flattened base. 
(Megalith 5.) 

Type 64. Similar to type 61, but with different graifiti, (Megalith 5.) 

ledge 


Type 65, Similar ta type 62, but larger in size, with a beaded sim and a prominent ledge. 
is shorter and a groove runs along the junction of the neck and shoulder. (% ith 5.) 
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Fig. 6. Pottery-types 66 to 77 


Type 66. Similar to 65, but with an everted rim and a longer neck. There are grooves runni 
along ‘ior lower end of the neck and waist respectively, (Megalith 5,) be 

Type 67. Similar to type 65, but with a thick everted rim. {Megalith 5,) 

Type 68. Vessel in the Biack-and-red Ware, with » narrow mouth, a rounded rim, a promi- 


nent belly and a flat base. (Megalith 3.) 
Type 69. Variant of 68 but with a si 2 
nee ant of type a slightly clongated body and a sagger base. 
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Type 70. Small vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with 4 nail-head rim, a narrow mouth, 
a globular body and a rounded base, (Megalith 3.) e. 

Type 71. Small vessel in the Black-and-med Ware, with an oblique neck, a beaded rim and 
a globular body, A groove rum along the waist. (Megalith 3.) | | 

Tape 72. Small vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with a thin ai sepie r rim, a slightly 
flaring iet sf a globalar body. Two grooves rin along the neck and ve waist respectively. 
(Megalith 5, P 

Type 79. Funnel-shaped lid in black ware, with an out-turned straight lip and a flaring bell 
shaped semi-hollow applied handle haying a raised ridge on the neck, At the edge of the lid ‘isa 
broad deep channel-hke depression which gives a sharp prominence to the rim. On the outside 
of the rim is a discontinuous groove. (Megalith 3i) | | 

Type 74, Ponnel-shaped lid in black ware, with a slanting straight lip and 2 solid ring-handle 
Comparable with type P2 of Brahmagiri,' (Megalith 3.) ) 

Txt 75. Small blantly-carinated lid mm dull-red ware, with a featureless rim,.a sharpened and 
miteurved lip and a rounded we A shallow channel-dike depression gives prominence to the 
curvature Of the lip. {Mejalith 3.) 

Type 76. Small vessel in black ware, with a flaring mouth, a flat rim, a narrow neck, tapering 
vides and a sagger base, (Megalith 2.) | | 

Type 77. FPunnel-shaped lid in black ware, with a cub aig rim, a flat top and six 
grooves running along in the body, It yesembles type P4b of rahmagin' and like it was found 
m a pit-circle. (Megalith 4,) 

Tope 78. Water-vessel in dull-red ware, with a narrow mouth, a straight neck, # rolled and 
intermuilly-groaved rim and 4 globular body. It has dark-red slip on the rim, (Megalith 5.) 

‘Type 79. Globular jar, with a straight neck, a wide mouth and a beaded and internally- 
er ems Red slip is traceable down to the waist, but the rest of the body is dull-red in colour, 
(Meégalith 5.) | 

Type G0. FPustform jar in dull-red ware, with a wide mouth and 4 thick beaded and internally- 
grooved rim, Dark-red slip is traceable from the visible inner side of the neck down to the waist, 
where four grooves mark its end, The rest of the body is dull-red in colour. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 81, Large pyriform storagejar in red ware and with a bright-red slip, having 
a wide recurved and thickened rim. Four grooves, with faint slanting linear incisions above them, 
run round just above the waist. (Mepalith 3.) 7 

Type 82, Large water-vessel of dull-red ware, with a narrow mouth, an sattnaliy-grooved 
and rolled rim, 4 short straight neck and globular body. Patches of red slip are traceable on. the 
neck, (Megalith 1.) 

Type 83. Large pyriform jar in dulled ware, with a thick recurved rim and a straight neck, 
The red slip has been allowed to run irregularly across the body. (Megalith 2.) ee 

Type 44. Tall three-legged pot in dull-red ware, with a beaded and internally-erooved ci 
a curved neck and a carinated shoulder. While the lower portion is hand-made, the Sprit Gan 
is Wheel-made. The legs are applied. (Megalith 2.) | _ 

Tye 85. Similar to type 84, but with graffiti, (Mogalith’ 1,) 





B. Tue Grarerri* 
Graffiti, so common on the megalithic pottery of India, occurs on the Sanur burjal- 
ware as well, Whatever they may represent—an alphabet, or potters’ or owners’ 


"Wheeler, op. cit, p. 215 and hg. 13, 
* Contributed by or K. 8. Ramchandran, 


SANUR 1950 @ 1952 


marks, or regular symbols such as are found on the punch-marked coins—they had certainly 
no funerary sig as they occur as well on the comparable domestic pottery in 
the Black-and-red Ware and red and black wares from the hubitational deposits at 
Sengamedu, Vriddhachalam Taluk, South Arcot District, a site with no megalithic 
association. 

The graffiti on the Sanur pottery, all post-firing engravings, can be classified mto 
thirtynine types, including variants (fig. 8). Of them, the pottery from Megalith 5 alone 
accounted for twentyeight, only types 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 19, 24, 25, 34, 36 and 37 being absent 
there; The most common symbol on the sere of this megalith was the double “D'” 
or its variant the double “V’, resembling a ouble horse-shoe: only types 29, 31, 35 and 38 
did not include this symbol. It should also be noted that the pottery from no other megalith 
bore it. The next symbols, in order of ESE, were the trident and its vague variant, 
the conventional tree, which, again, were confined to Megalith 5. The profisse occurrence 

of a few symbols in a particular megalith and their absence in others may not be without 


The types are described below. 


Fig. 8 


| Type 2. A simple arrow-head, very commen, Cl. Brahmagiri type 16,.' (On pottery-types 
18 to of 24 ta 26, 24 to 31, 37 wo 39, 43, 48, 68, 70, Tt and 65, Mogaliths l, 2 and 5.) 

Type 2. Two arrow-headi slightly overlapping each other. Yardani type 29." (On a bowl, 
similar to pottery-type 41, Megalith 1.) | 

Tepe 3. Variant of type 1, but the central line projects upwards. (On pottery-type #7, 
Megalith 1.) 

Type #. An arrow-head with a circle enclosing the tip. (Om pottery-type 40, Megalith 3.) 

Type 5. An arrow-head, the top surmounted by a box-like figure, (On. pottery-type 76, 
Megalith 2.) 

(Topes 1 to S are catiante of each other.) 

Type 6. A double *D", followed on the right by three parallel vertical disconnected fines, 
(On pottery-types 6] and 35, Megalith 5.) | 5 

Tye 7. Variant of type 6, but with several scratches on the right. (On pottery-type: 46, 
Megalith 3.) 

Type 8 Variant of type 6, but with five scratches on the right, besides an additional line on 
the right side of the outer e. (On portery-type 12, Megalith 5.) 

Type 9, Variant of 6, but the ‘U's are made of several irregular coratches and have 
four vertical scratches on the sight. (On pottery-type 32, Megalith 5.) 

Tepe 10.. A double "U', beside which are three tapering lines, the bottom of which is delimit- 
ed by 4 double horizontal line projecting on both sides. st above the middle height of these 
lines are two other horizontal lines, the upper one projecting on both sides; over it, towards its 
right extremity, is a parallel line. Two yertical lines meet the lower horizontal line, the outer one 
projecting upwards to meet the upper line at well. The whole group may possibly represent a 

, @ mechanism common in south India for drawing water from wells for irrigation, The 
double 'U" is a variant of Maski type 7? and Yazdani type 95. [On pottery-type 78, Megatith 5.) 

"Wheeler, af. cit, p. 246. - 

* G. Yaxdani in Jour, Hoderabad Arch. Soc., 1917, fig. facing pi 57. 

* Thapar, op. cit., fig, 29. 
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Tipe tt. A double “Ch, followed on the right by foor danting lines ia groups of two, their 
tops connected by two horizontal lines, The second vertical line from the mht projects a little 
above the top horizontal one. On the top is « slanting fine, ending with the bottom horizontal 
line. To the right, connected with the lower horizontal! line, are rwo lines intersecting cach other, 
with « veriical lie projecting upwards from the point of intersection. (On potierytype 55, 
Megulith 5.) rn a, 

Type 12 A double ‘LU, followed snccessively on the ncht by two symbols ga resembl- 
inc w “W" and a “Y’, the latter having an additional prong and thus resembling a tree: (On 
pottery-type 58, Megalith 5.) 

Type 13.. Variant of type 12, the third symbol resembling « trident, (On pottery-type 66, 
Megalith 5,) 

Tope 14... A double U', with a four-branched tree and a ‘W" on the right. (On pottery- 
type 60, Mogalith 5.) 

«Type 15. A double “UL” with connected chevrons and a six-branched tree on the fight, 
(On potery-type 67, Megalith 5.) 

Type 16, A double “U", followed on the right by a “Y" with a vertical line hanging from 
the tip of the left prong aud connected chevrons.. (On pottery-type 39, Megalith 5.) 

Type 17. A 'W", a unident and a double “U", Same as type 15, but with the positions 
of the symbols altered. (Om pottery-types 9 and 33, in the latter case with « variant of the doyble 
*L| Megalith 5.) 

Type 18. ASW, with an oblique upward line on the upper tip of the left arm, a curved line 
running downwards, 4 double "OU" and a four-branched tree, (On pottery-type 71, Megalith 5.) 

Tye 19, Two groups. of double parallel vertical fines connected at the top by a double 
horizontal! line, the whole design resembling door-jambs with a lintel, Variant of Yazdani type 76, 
{On pottery-type 42, Megalith 1.) 

Type 20.. AN", another “V" with two oblique strokes parallel to the two srongs and a 
double "U. “The first "V' ts comparable with Maski type 9 and Yardani type 7. (On pottery- 
type 11, Megalith 5.) | | 

Type 24. A tree, a double “V' (variant of double ‘U"?) and wveral connected chevrons. 
The tree is 4 variant of Maski type 1 and Yazdani type 11, (On pottery-type 17, Megalith 3.) 

Type 22. A trident, an incompiete double ‘U* and several connected chevrons, The trident 
is comparable with Yazdani type 34. (On pottery-type 16, Megalith 5.) 

Tye 23. A *Y', a double *U' and several connected chevrons, (On pottery-t i, 
Megaliih 5. , | ns. (On pottery-type 56, 

Type 24. Two horizontal lines, the upper shorter than the lower, with another horizontal 
line below, connected with one another by two vertical fines, to the right of the first of which is 
anolher shorter vertical line. To the tight of the verticals and between the horizontal fines are 
two almoat parallel oblique lines which cut across the lowest horizontal line. The left arm of a ‘V", 
which has its base below the lowest horizontal linc, intersecty these oblique lines, Typologically 
the design is unique; it i) alse peculiar in that it occurs on the inner side of # ring-stand in contra~ 
ene ? ‘other graffiti, which invariably oecur on the exterior, (On pottery-type 32, 

Type 25, ‘Twi inverted "N's, one within the other, (On pottery-type 51, Megalith |.) 

Type 26. Several connected chevrons, a_ trident and a single chevron with on additional 
vertical line within. (On pottery-type 7, Megalith 5.) 

Type 27, A double *U" and several connected chevrois, (On pottery-type 62, Megalith 5.) 

ye st Several connected cheyrons, a trident and double ‘U'. (On pottery-type 15; 
“ it 4) 

Type 24%, Three connected chevroms, (On pottery-type 79, Megalith 5,) 
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Tyte 30. An inverted “V' with an attached loaped line, a trident and a double “U", (On 
pottery-type 10, Megalith 5.) _ | 

Type 31, An ‘N', a “W’ and @ trident. (On pottery-type 65, Megalith 5.) 

sf ale A double "U', the outer one incomplete at the base, a double chevron and a vertical 
line, poltery-type 57, Megalith 5) 

Tope 33. A trident, a vertical line, a double “V", the right arm of the outer one formed by 
crooked lines, and several connected chevrona of different sizes. (On pottery-type 63, Megalith 5.) 

i Three vertical lines, the middle one prominently oblique. (On pottery-type 6, 
Megalith 2.) 

Ty 35, Two roughly vertical lines, two short srrokes and two connected ¢ 
vertical line hanging downwards from the right extremity, (On pottery-type if, Moealion 3) 

Type 36, A short and a long oblique lines. (On pottery-type 28, Megalith 2.) 

Type 37. A long curved line with a short vertical hunging from its upper end to form an 
acute angle. (On pottery-type 41, Megalith 1,) 
Foon dye Two pirallel vertical liney and several connected chevrons, (On pottery-type 64, 

c 
Type 39. Two intersecting ‘N's, 4 trident intersected by the right arm of the outer "N’ 

and 2 double “U’ with a horizontal line connected with the base of the outer ‘U" and 2 curved 
one hanging downwards from its left arm. (On pottery-type 72, Megalith 5,} 


6, OTHER SMALL FINDS 
A. TRON onjecTs 


The excavated megaliths yielded numerous iron objects, many of them in a had 
state of preservation. e number of objects and their types (figs. 9-11) in each pei 
were as follows: 

Meoauira {|—Nineteen: the spear (similar to 2), the tanged dagger and 
knife (type 9) and the hook (similar to type 14). PE “a 

Meoatira 2.—Twentysix: the spear eae io type 2), the bar [t 4 and 6), 
the tanged dagger or knife (type B), the ¢ (similar to-type oy the Mok (types 15 
and 16), the spear- or arrow-head (type 23) and the sickle (type 25 

Mecatiras 3 ann 4.—Respectively three a two, -all cain 

2 Mecatiru alee ith ae sched (typ 8 he book the rie or dagger 
wit tapering ends (type 10), the Me c t 4 
arrow-head (types 17 to 22), the Eires 4) and the le ome anged 

See! iron objects, mostly arrow-heads, ete found beneath the sarcophagus. 

egalith 5 a ae of arrow-heads was found dumped inside a vessel in the Black- 
autre Ware. Otherwise, the objects were huddled in all possible directions. 

Of the ns the horse-bit and flat bar deserve special mention. Horse-bits were 
obtained from’ the cairn-packing i in. Megalith 2 (dolmenoid cist) and from inside the 
pit in Megalith 5. Even in their mutilated form, they leave no doubt as to their sha 
and utility. Produced by the bending of the sidebar into larger upper and smaller 
lower loop, so that the upper and lower parts of the Ready of the sritntt poe be 
in position, the specimens are unique. The objects of the Bronze Age 
in western Europe and of the Iron Age in Biitain tol mostly ave a linked bit and either 
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vertical side-checks with the side-loops or simply side-rings 
to fasten the strap but not a solid cylindrical transverse 
mouth-piece and — | upper and lower checks. The 
oo from Guntakal, District Anantapur, and from Adich- 
nallur, District Tirunelveli (now in the Madras Museum), 

haye cylindrical mouth-pieces like the Sanur ones but do not 
have the arched fittings: they have either an oblong lower 
portion and terminal outward loop at the top just above the 
extremities of the mouth-piecé or have mere vertical side- 
checks with broad triangular sicde-buckles to fasten to the strap. 

Two thick flat objects, with a socket-like folding at one 
end andl a bevelled working-edge at the other, both from 
Megalith 2, need some consideration, About similar objects 
found at Glastonbury, an carly Iron Age site in England, it has 
been said: *...much iron went not only to make tools, 
weapons, and useful appliances of many kinds, but to. furnish 
the medium of commerce itself—that is, a currency, This took 
the form of long, flat iron bars, pinched up at one end, perhaps 
derived from the roughouts for sword blades, but dandartioad in 
weight. They must have been cumbersome to handle, but 
are found here and over a wide area in the south-west of 
Britain,”' These specimens are ascribable to the first centuries 
B.G.-A.D, A fragment object, also classed as a currency- 
bar, was found in Maiden Castic, Dorset.* Similar objects are 
reported from several other places in England in almost the 
same chronological horizon as the Glastonbury ones.* 

Among the iron objects from Sanur, twentysix are des- 
eribed and ulustrated here, the rest being either duplicates or 
fragments of indeterminate shapes. 


Figs. 9-11 
Type 4, Spear, (Megalith 5.) 
Type 2. Spear, (Megalith 5.) ” 
Type 3. Spear with an oblong cross-section, (Megalith 5,) 
Type #4. Bar with a pointed tip and spcketed end. (Megalith 2.) 
Type 5S. Spear. (Megatith 5.) 
Type 6. Rar with # pointed tip and socketed end. {Megalith 2.) 


Type 7. Tanged knife or dagger with the tip and portions of 
the tang missing. (Megalith 3.) | = e 

Type 8. Tanged knife or dagger. (Megalith 2.) 

Tope 9. ‘Tanged knife or dagger. (Megalith 1.) 

Type 10. Knife or dagger with tapering ends and a lenticular 
section. (Megalith 5.) os : 





Fig, 9. Tron objects, types 
ito 


~~ "Christopher and Jacquetta Hawkes, Pretitteric Britain (Harmondsworth, 1952), pp. 144-45, 


*R, E, M. Wheeler, Maiden Castle, Dorset (Oxford, 1943), pp. 227 and 383-85 and fi. 90, 10, 


‘Thid,, p. 384, 
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Type 11, Wedge. (Megalith 5.) 
Type 12. Wedge (or axe?). (Meganlith 5.) ~ 
Type 13. Wedge. (Megalith 5.) 
Type 14. Hoek with a hilt. (Megalith 5.) 
Type 15. Hook with an oblong cross-section. (Megalith 2.) 
Type 16. Same as above. (Megalith 2.) 
Type 17, Tanged arrow-head. (Megalith 5.) 
Tyte 18, Tanged arrow-head. (Megalith 5.) ; 
Tipe 19. Tanged arrow-head with pieces of wood sticking to the central aarmof the tang. 
(Megalith. 5.) 
Txpe 20, Same as above. (Megalith 5.) 
Type 21, Same as above, tang missing. (Megalith 3.) 
Type 22. Same as above, top missing. (Megalith 5.) 
Type 23. Spear- or arrow-head. (Megalith 2.) 
Type 24. Knife (broken) with a bit of the rounded handle. (Megalith 5.) 
Type 25. Sickle. (Megalith 2.) | 
Type 26, Horse-bit, one end free and the other with a loop at each end, (Megalith 5.) 


B. SWELL oOByECTS 


An interesting of finds in Megalith 5 was ¢ighteen shell objects,’ consisting 
of two large ie without their columella, a small conch-shell, five circular 
convex discs, each with a hole in the centre, made from the apex of a shell, six long barrel~ 
shaped beads apparently fashioned out of a columella, one gadrooned bead, two long 
objects with closed and pointed ends, each with an encased iron rod, and a completely- 
disintegrated core. The conch-shells and discs bore on the exterior decorative designs 
of incised lines and circles. It is not possible to determine the use of the iron-core objects, 
but from the use as ornaments, even today, of some of the other types of shell objects by 
the Angami and other tribes enchatatiits Naka Hills District of Assam,* it may be surmised 
that they were similarly used by the Sanur people. 


"Six shell objects, aarp Seo of those from Sanur, were found by A. Rea in the megaliths 
at Perumbair, 16 miles south of Sanur, 2b. Rep, Arch. Suro. Ind., 1908-09 (1912), pl. XX ATI and 
figs. 25-27, and Gutalvgne of Prehistoric Watiquities from Adichanaltur and Perambair (Madras, 1915), p. 
45, nos. 123, 124, 135, and 137, a XI and figs. 12, 19, 24 and 30. Thee objects consist of two 
large and one small conch-shells (with the columella removed ?), two circular dises, cach with a hole 
in the centre, and a barrel-shaped fongish bead, apparently mistaken. as of ivory. All of them bear 
mcised line. cirele-decorations. From the three megaliths excavated by Richard at a site 
near Odugattur, 14 miles from Vellore, North Arcot District, were found ten shell objects, which ma’ 
be classified into circular discs with central holes, long barrel-shaped beads shaped out of the columel- 
la and with incised decorations and two beads, F. J. Richards in Jour. Roy, Anthrop. Inst, LTV (1924), 
Pe Reta Be ee Wvarar (London, 1921), p. 23, pl. facing p. 41 and fig. 7; ‘Naga. chank 
_H. Hutton, Angami Nagas (London, 1921), p. 45, pl. facing p. «05 “Naga 

ornaments of south Indian affinities’, Man, Dec. 1936, pp. 222-24, Tne similarity has led Hutton 
to think that the Nagas, who practise dolinen-burials, contain an clement which migrated from south 
India to the east through the Bay of Bengal. It iz significant that the raw material is imported by 
the Nagua fram the sea-coast ma Caloutta and Dacca, a» it 1 net locally available. 


a7 
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1. Object with four segments, a parently cut from the columella of conch-shell into the shape 
of a bead with an iron rod inserted for reinforcement. The two ends are pointed and closed. 
(Not ilhastrated.) 

2. Similar to above. Disintegrated.. (Not illustrated.) 

3. Disc, probably car-ornament, with a central hole encircled by an incised double circle, 
from which shoots out a six-pointed star. The points of the star each consist of a double circle filled 
with dots and are connected with the centre by conical double lines. The whole design is bounded 
on the exterior by three concentric circles, of which cach line is hatched with evenly-spaced vertical 


4, Similar to 3. Slightly disintegrated. 

5. Similar to 3, but with only a single dot in each point of the star, 

6. Similar to 5, but with the vertical hatchings present only in the two outermost circles. 

7. Disc, around the central hole of which run two concentric circles. From the central 
outer circle springs a six-petalled lotus, The whole design is bounded on the exterior by two 
concentric circles, 

8-19. Long barrel-shaped beads with longitudinal hole. 

14. Small gadrooned bead. 

15. Young conch-shell decorated and flattened at the back, maybe a eae There 
are three holes made in ali t, the topmost of which is the largest. The fourth hole is the natural 
cavity of the shell itself. holes probably served to two sets of strings, On the upper side 
are three separate bands, of the four vertical lines of w ich the third is a wavy line ie, CR 
top to bottom. The bulbous part of the shell is demarcated by two bands of four horizontal lines, 
one of which is wavy. In the portion enclosed by these bands are found two sets cach of two curved 
lines shooting from the central vertical band Lalit ibe cl ty ace a The 
curved lines are further hatched with vertical 3. The central vertical band of four lincs 
staps short at the lower band of horizontal lines and ts in continued from the outer or up 
horizontal band of lines upwards. Beyond the per horizontal band and in between the ver 
bands are two small circles, each with a decp dot in the centre, resembling the cycs of some 
animal, Probably, the decorative pattern is based on the figure of a serpent with its hood spread out. 
Slightly disintegrated. 

16 and 17. Two fully-grown conch-shells with their columella and a s removed, the 
bulbous surface incised with demrative designs, consisting of six concentric le circles arranged 
to form two triangles with oppdis bases and with their apexes turned inwards, the apexes being 
joined by double- chevrons. ‘The other circles are interconnected by # band of four disconti- 
nuows lines, 


C. Srone oBjECTS 


Five stone objects were obtained from two megaliths, viz. Megalith 2, which yielded 
a spherical ball, sed Megalith 5 which yielded two pestles and one each of quern and 
whetstone. 


PL XX B 
|. Spherical ball of creamy quartz with a polished surface. (Megalith 2.) 
2 Conical pestle of granite, roughly round in section and a completely round depression for 
grip in the centre. (Megalith 5.) . 
3, Roughly cylindrical pestle of quartzite, ovoid in. section. (Megalith 5.) 
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4. Circular hollowed quern of granite. (Megalith 5,) | | 
5. Ovoid whetstone of quartzite, working-area slightly damaged at one end. {Megalith 5.) 


D. Beans: 


Two carnelian and ten terracotta beads were obtained from the megaliths, besides 
the shell ones mentioned above (p. 37). Of the two carnelian beads, both barrel-shaped, 
the longer one was etched and the smaller plain. The terracotta beads were simple wharl- 
beads, comparable with those from Brahmagiri.* 





PL XX C 
1, Long barrel circular bead of curnellan, (Megalith 3.) 


2. Long barrel circular bead of carnelian. The etched design consists of two parallel bands. 


of chevrons flanked on cither ade by a band of double lines. (Megalith 3.) 
8-5. Whorl-beads of terracotta: [Megaliths 2 and 5.) 


E. Tzrracotta ricurine (pl. XX D) 


A solitary ill-baked terracotta fein, i esenting an unidentifiable animal, 
was discovered from: the cairn-filling of Megalith 2. ‘The figurine has a constricted belly; 
its heads and Iegs are broken. | —_ 5 . 


APPEnpix 
PRELIMINARY REPORT ON SKELETAL REMAINS 
By H. K, Boar 


The excavated skeletal remains were mostly in a very bad state of preservation. They were 


distorted, crushed out of shape and, in some cases, dismtegrated to such an extent that their 


restoration and reconstruction are not easy. They were also found embedded in a hard matrix 
of Aankar and dime. None of the bones bore any evidence of charring. ‘The skulls are bemp 
treated. and broken up for reconstruction, after which a fuller report will be made available. 


Megalita t 
None of the five sarcophagi contained any human relics, except Sarcophagus GC, which 
contained a few bis of able ah : is 3 
Megalith 2 


(from a large assemblage of small bite of human bone: almost everywhere in ithe 
carth-fillege of the ieee chaeabae isscesing human remains were found in the three Speen 
(above, pp: 19-20). 

Sancopsacus A—It hud the largest mimber of disarti¢ulated human bones (nearly twen 
in humber) and numerous other fragments of amall bones buried in between the thin deposit of 
and the bottom of the sarcophagus, scattered all over, but particularly restricted in an arca of about 
6 sq. ft. in the eastern half, with two skulls placed apart m two different directions. Tt appears to 


"Wheeler, ap. cit., pl. OXIX, Sand & 


ee 
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have been # cate of double burial, probably comprising the excarnated sketelal remains of two 
individizals, 
righ ape gi ey ken apr aol ee bcd erapichcrn athe oe omen 
t parictal region, tts vertex inting to cast, parictal region, pointing u . 
was completely smashed, with ph said of its components, dislodged from hele origi peltiate, 
sticking here and there. The lower jaw, dislodged from its sockets, lay a few inches below. Due 
to distortion, it had assumed a rather longish ovoid shape. The hind parietal bones had sunk a 
little, and in consequence the occipital bone had out, almost on the point of overlapping 
the former, ‘The facial portion, including the nasal bones and the upper jaw, was broken. Some 
of the facial and mastoid bones had also sunk inwards. 

The vault of the skull eradually rises from the glabella up to the vertex and thereafter recedes 
in the same manner backwards, up to the external occipital protuberance... The sagittal, coronal 
and lambdoidal sutures are present. ‘The mastoid processes are small and in the supraorhital ridges 
oh agree suggesting that this skull is probably that of a female. To judge from its present 

tion, it can approximately be clasied as hyper-dolichocranial, having a cephalic index of 61-92 
(2); its Jength and breadth are 197 (?) mm and 122 (?) mm. respectively. 

The other skull, B, 10 ta. to the west of the first, touching the: southern. wat oF Due tare 
with its left parictal region sae} partially on a jumble of bones below it. Its frontal part 
somewhat towards the east and excepting for parts above the supraorbital region, 

portions down below had completely decayed. So was the case with the other parts of the right 
parictal region near the mastoid process. Its lower jaw could not be traced. ‘The bones comprising 
the vertex, nssiy aa ae TS were all broken. Portions from the glabella downwards, including the 
upper jaw, had badly crushed and distorted. No trace of t nasal or auricular bones could 
be found, onl the earthen core, suggesting the places covered by them, being identifiable. Some 
of the teeth of the upper jaw could be fo in their sockets, all having leaned towards the right side, 
overlapping one another dislodged from their original positions. 

‘Though, like the first skull, this skull is also dolichocranial, nig ty Salas grrmorgg ial a 
(?), Jength and breadth 205 (?) mm. and 148 (?) mam. respectively, 1 38 , broader and 
hi in proportion, with thick bones as of a sturdy male adult. t appears that the sagittal suture 
i es via nothing definitely can be said about the other characters on account of the distortion 

the. ‘ 

Some of the long bones, a femur and # humerus were placed ina manner almost touching 
the lower jaw of the first skull and extended forward to the west in the centre; others radiated from 
the south-west and still others from the northern edge, extending to alt conceivable directions and 
placed one above the other in a jumbled fashion. These consisted of four fernora, two humeri, three 
pelvic bones, one tibia and three to four fragments of radius and ulna. The topmost banc, 4 femur, 
was found articulated in position in its acetabular cavity of the pelvic bone. 

Sarcornacus B—This was found to contain only a few pieces of human bones scattered all 
over the bottom. 

SancorHAcus C.—This wo had a few fragmentary human skeletal remains scattered all over 
the bottom and two small pieces of long bones. 

‘The condition of the long bones was very bad; they were invariably broken in many parts and 
hence Loe overall shape could not be made up. The end-pieces were also broken or decayed in 
almost all cases. 


Megalith 5 


of disarticulated human and animal remains were found huddled together in different 

corners of the same pit at different depths and on the floor-level at the bottom, muxed up with iron 
Western crour.—A few bits of long and other bones, including some stray pieces of human 
skull, teeth, mandible and other bones, were found scattered all along the entire western side of the 
pit, but mostly in the north-west corner at different depths, They were presumably of more than one 
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individual and consisted of eighteen fragments of skull, maxilla, teeth, etc; twelve u of 
phalanges; two fragments of Bbulae; four fragments of ribs; ten fragments of other long and 
seven fragments of animal bones. 


NoRTHERN GROUP.—A of disarticulated human and animal bones, all mixed up to- 
gether, was found in a jumble in the centre of the northern edge of the pit, with iron objects placec 
over and under them. The group consisted of: the left lower end of an adult femur; two 

parts of the frontal and other bones of the skull; four broken parts of the shaft of femur; six fragments 
of long bones; a head of the femur; a broken part of a talus; cight broken parts from the body of 
vertebrac; » broken part of an ulna; four fragments of phalanges; eight unidentified broken parts 
of long and other bones; and four animal bones. 

NoRTHERN-EASTERN GROUP.—Another group, mostly disposed of in the north-cast corner, te 
of the fallowing: the head of an adult femur; two left maxillary parts with a little z ‘arch 
of an adult; eight fragments of long and other bones; and four fragments of animal . 

CentRat orour.—The central p of skeletal remains lay on the floor-level of the pit, 
over « few inches of sandy brown , in an area of about 5 ft. x2 ft. 6 in, and was placed almost 
in its centre but slightly towards the northern edge, It comprised of: a broken skull; eight broken 
pieces of mandible and teeth; a head of a femur; two phalanges; four broken ribs ; six 
of the shaft of a humerus; six fragments of fibulac; two fragments of the radius; two fragments of the 
tibins; ten fragments of the femur; four fragments of the ulna; two fragments of the aca ; two 
fragments of the vertebrac; two fragments of the metatarsals; cight fragments of pelvic ; and 
two fragments of animal bones, 

This group of bones started with the femur placed in a aorth-outh direction, a few inches 
away from the skull, its one end resting on the top of the upper pelvic bone, where two of them 
were placed one above the other, at the southernend. The central portion was less crowded than the 
entire line on the north and the south, The second femur was the other demarcating line enclos- 
ing the group at the western end; it lay in a dightly slanting position from the north-west to south- 
east, the head resting underneath the pelvic bone at the southern end. In between the two were 
the tibias, fibulae and broken parts of other long bones, All the bones were arranged in a line 
eT from the west to east and ended with the skull to the extreme east. Excepting the 
ekull the femur to the which were disjointed from the rest of the , all were: kept 
huddled together, placed one ve the other, the end-p of the long bo era ina - 
south direction, being covered by the northern linc. All the bones were cravary hactetate of preser- 
vation. The soft spongy bones, like the pelvic ones, were totally sed; others were pulverized 
beyond recognition, and, in some cases, thetr shapes were main only by the core of earth, 

The skull and the mandible, along with some other bones, were all placed on the eastern side, 
isolated from the rest. The skull, complete with almost all its components excepting the naso- 
maxillary portion, was found in-a crushed and distorted condition; it lay in a tilted position resting 
on the right parietal region, with the upper jaw facing cast and the occipital region north, 
The left parictal region, which wason the top, had a wide long crack from the atic process, 
cnn, Checeagbes Hae lends Seng i OF Une. Rell She ny sevinte enero by this -erack. having 
ven inside, 


The mandible, dislocated from its yee ition, lay. broken stich below the maxilla. 
There were no teeth in the sockets of the Iz, but a few fallen teeth were found on the floor. 

The lower jaw was found broken in many parts, All the teeth were not present; some wer 
ont sen the lek ala heaved erupted, boi . ied 

The skall belongs to a young adult. The left mastoid bone is well<leveloped. The nose 
can be termed at a fine node, though the right bone was sunk inwards. 

The epecies represented by the animal bones are: Bos indus Linn. (the domestic 
cattle of India); Ovis vigna Blyth (the domestic sheep); Gapra the: ;} the wolf or h ?); 
and Gallus sp. (the domestic Yow) ets ER OS SE ARAR ERS 
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|. INTRODUCTION 


HAJURAHO, srrvuarep in GHHATARPUR Disraict of Maprya PRADESH IN THE 
heart of central India, has the Sissi ae one of the most com 
and homogeneous groups of temples (pl. XXI), ranging in date from the late ninth 

to the twelfth centuries A.D. 

The tract round Khajaraho was known during ancient times as Vatsa, in medieval 
times as Jejabhukti or Jejakabhukti, and since the fourteenth century as Bundelkhand. 
In the cultural sphere, this region gh @ significant mle in Indian history from crea 
200 B.C. ang witnessed a remarkable efflorescence of sculptural and architectural arts 


Gute ufga : 

with leading centres at Bhamara, Khoh, Nachna and Deogarh. The Parvati temple at 
Nachna, the Siva temple at Bhumara and the Dagavatara temple at Deogarh form 
significant $ in the evolution of Gupta architecture. The somewhat later Chatur- 
mukha- ceva temple at Nachna, one of the carliest typical fikhara temples of north: 
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India, is even more im t and constitutes a landmark in mip ae A marking the 

transition between the Gupta and the medieval rat sels The building-tradition was 
continued by the Imperial Pratiharas (eighth to centuries), who left in this region two 
of their finest temples, viz. the Jarai Mata temple at Barwasagar, District Jhansi, and the 
Sun temple var } khera, District Ti both assignable to cirea ninth century, 
Under the Pratihara supremacy, simpler shrines of a provincial style, made of granite, 
were also erected in this region at sites like Mau-Suhaniya,’ Kainri and Chamaria, all 
located in District Chhatarpur. 

It is against this background that the Chandellas emerged during the early tenth 
century as a strong central Indian power with one of their capitals at Khajuraho, Under 
the patronage of the Chandella princes, who were great builders and connoisseurs of arts 
and letters, Jejakabbukti was blessed with prosperit by eu and cots stability, and was 
swept between the tenth and twelfth centuries by a cultural upheaval manifesting itself in 
4 substantial literary output and the flowering of an architectural movement of un- 
common charm and vigour, The Chandella court was adorned by like Madhava, 
Rama, Nandana, Gadadhara an 4 Jaganike and by the dramatist Ko namnides: uthor 


the Prabodhachandrodaya. Amo ¢ ered) Ganda and Paramardin were themselves pocts 
of no mean merit, while D Kirttivarman were liberal patrons of pocts and 
writers. The Chandellas also Ate their realm with tanks, forts, palaces and temples, 


which were eo concentrated in their strongholds of Mahoba (ancient Mahotsava- 
nagara), ar (K&lafijara) and Ajaygarh SE tacioiend i Metts to a lesser inte hs 
their towns of sof adit Chandpur, Madanpur and Deogarh in satpro Aaa h the 
first three they themselves founded, But none of these places could compare Ashes magni- 
ficence with the capital-town of Khajuraho (ancient vahaka), which was 
adorned by the Chandellas with numerous tanks and scores temples, each teal 
with the other in ros pete grace and architectural splendour. io 
tradition, the place ha originally: eightyfive temples, but only twentyfive now stand in 
varying stages of preservation. 


The earlier Chandella chiefs were local feudatories of the kertbena’y at who 
had gained paramtountcy in north India after the break up of Hars 's 
The first notable Chandella prince was Harsha, who reinstated, in circa AD. 917, his 
Pratihira overlord Kshitipala or Mahi on the throne of. Kanauj, shaken by the 
invasions of the Rashtrakitas. This ement was probably commemorated by him 
by the construction of the NAstadgesvars temple, w was the carliest sandstone 
temple to be constructed at Khajuraho. His son and successor, YaSovarman, atias 
Lakshavarman, was even more powerful and valiantly defended his suzerain from the 
attacks of the ‘Rashtrakiitas and the Palas alike, He won back, in ¢irca 940, the fort 
of Kalatijara from the Rashtraki Be Del i 99 ght 98 No Gay ap eseeaht Py Tots 
ing the fort for himself, Aetna wi peace tice OA Bie Be (aid: Sm 
Yagovarman built a magnificent temple of Vishnu, the Lakshmana 
tents at Khajuraho, which was the most omate and evolved evolved remple of its age i 

entral India, coistitnting a worthy monument of the augmented power and prestige 
of the Chandellas. 

Yasovarman was succeeded by his son Dhafiga (circa 950-1002), who, duri 

long and eventful reign, boldly discarded the tutelage of the Pratihiras lie rt tie 
Chandella kingdom by extensive conquests and made it the strongest. Soper of north 





‘ According to tradition a minor Satoru (Prau@ra) family had its seat at Mau-Subaniya, 
situated near Dhubela in District Chhatarpur 
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India. His territories extended from Bhilsa to Gwalior and from Virinasi to the 
Narmad&. He was great as a king and conqueror but was even greater as a patron of 
art and architecture. During his reign were built two of the finest surviving temples 
of ss ea viz. the Viévanatha and the Parévanatha, the former by the king himself 
in 1002 and the latter during his reign probably by one Pahila, whe was ‘honoured by 
king Dhafiga’, It is, however, wot possible to identify a third temple, dedicated to 
Vaidyanatha (Siva) and constructed by one Kokkala of the Grahapati family in 100} 
during Dhahga’s reign. 

Dhafia's son and successor was Ganda, who enjoyed his paternal dominion 
without any diminution, though he had a short but pec teien (circa 1002-1017). The 
Vaishnava temple, now known as Jagadambi, and the Sun temple, now called Chitra- 
gupta, both situated clase to each other as constituents of the western group of royal 
temples at Khajuraho, may probably be attributed to this king. 

Ganda was succeeded by his son Vidyadhara (ciree 1047-29), who is referred wo 
by Ibuu’|-Athtr, a Muslim chronicler, as and described by him as the most power- 
ful Indian ruler of his time. Under him the Chandella kingdom reached the zenith 
of its prosperity. Vidyadhara not only won victories over the Kalachuris and the 
Paramaras, the two contemporary rival ers in central India, but organized an active 
resistance against (he foreign invader, Mahmiid of Ghazna, and twice, in 1019 and 1022, 
appre. Mahmtd when the latter invested the fort of Kalafjara, ‘which has no equal 
in the whole country of Hindustan for strength and impregnability’. It stands to reason 
that Vidyadhara, who was the most powerful and pr Chandella potentate, 
should have continued the brilliant building-traditions of his predecessors, and the 
authorship of the Kandariya-Mahadeva temple the largest: and grandest ee of 
Khajuraho, may. plausibly be attributed to him. Colour is lent to this syegestion y the 
fact that Vidyadhara is referred to in mscriptions as a great devotee of Siva and by the 
find of a short epigraph on a a ia MOE of the Kandariya temple, mentioning 
a king called Virirhda, which may have a pet name of Vidyadhara: 

‘After the death of Vidyadhara, the Chandella power gradually declined owing 
largely to the determined aughis of the powerful Kalachuris and Muslim invaders. 
With the decline of the Chandella power, the importance of Khajuraho also waned, for 
the later Chandellas increasingly concentrated on the hill-forts of Mahoba, Ajaygarh 
and Kalinjar for strategic reasons. But the artistic momentum of Khajuraho was not lost 
abruptly, for temples continued to be built here till che twelfth century. The Randariya- 
Mahadeva temple was followed by a succession of smaller but almost ally artistic 
ones, such as Vamana, Adinatha, Jayici and Chaturbhuja. The Saiva temple 
of Dilideo was erected during the first half of the twelfth century, and the construction 
of yet another Saiva temple is recorded ina Khajuraho Museum inscription, which 
is pal y assignable to the close of the same century. Besides, tmages conti- 
uued to be dedicated at Khajuraho all as late as 1158 in the reign of Madanavarman-. 
That the later Ghandella chief did not neglect Khajuraho is Gear from Jayavarman’s 
Khajuraho eget ea of ap 1117, which appears as a postscript to the katefvara 
prakasti of king nea, dated 1002. It is quite likely that the later Khajuraho temples 
referred to above were built under the patronage of the more influential among the Hei 
successors of Vidyadhara, such as Vijayapala, (circa 1029-51), Kirttivarman (iret | 
98) and Madanavarman (ciree 1129-65), Further, the testimony of Ibn Battuta’ reveals 


‘Tbn Banquia refers to Khajuraho as Kajarra ‘where there is a great pond, about a mile in 
length, near which are temples containing idols which the Muslims have mutilated. In the centre 
of thay pond there are three cupolas of red stone each of three storeys; and at the four corners of 
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that the Khajuraho temples continued to shine im their glory till 1335, It is, therefore, 
clear that in spite of the loss of political importance, Khajuraho continued to be the 
religious capital of the Chandellas 1ill their last days. 


2. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEMPLES 


Except the Chawsath-yogini, Brahma and | ae Mahideva temples, which 
are penatrcten either wholly or largely of granite, other temples of Khajuraho are 
built of a fine-grained variety of sandstone, varying shades of buff, Si or pale yellow, 
brought from the quarries of Parma on the east bank of the Ken river, With the exceptions 
of the temples mentioned above and the Variha and Matafigeivara ones, all temples. 
of Khajuraho pertain to a cognate style and are manifestations of a distinctive and 
concerted architectural movement, differing only in details of expression. The temples 
belong to the Saiva, Vaishnava and Jaina sects, but in spite of di t sectarian 
affiliations, the dominant architectural and sculptural schemes are uniformly homogeneous, 
so much so that, save for a few distinctive cult-images, there is nothing to distinguish a 
Vaishnava temple from a Saiva one and a Saiva temple from a Jama one, 

The Khajuraho temples mark the culmination of the central Indian building-style 
and reveal certain distinctive peeiliacsties of plan and elevation. They are compact 
lofty temple without any enclosure-wall and are erected on a high platform-terrace 
(jagati), which elevates the structure from its environs and gies an open promenade 
and ambulatory round the temple. All the compartments of the temple are interconnect- 
ed internally as well as externally and are planned in one axis, running east-west and 
forming a compact unified stricture of a size which i by no means very large. The 
essential. clements of the plan, viz. «rdha-mandapa, mandapa, antaréla and garbha-griha, 
are present in all temples. In the larger temples, however, lateral transepts with 
halconied windows are added to the mandapa, turning it into a mahd-mandapa, While 
the mahd-mandapa is a hypostyle hall of oaudneabie este and sive, closed) except for 
the balconied windows on the lateral transepts, the ardia-mandapa antl the mandapa are 
low hypo aeins paler open on. three sides and provided with a continuous stretch 
of balconied openings of the Aaksidsana-design, The larger temples also introduce an 
inner ambulatory round the sanctum, to which is added another pair of lateral ts 
and 4 rear transept, each with a balconied window for the ventilation of the interior 
The inner ambulatory, where it exists, is connected with and ed from the 
mahé-mandapa hall and constitutes, in a way, its extension around the sanctum. With 
two pairs of transepts cutting across the axis, the sdndhdra ples, therefor mi 
on plan a Latin cross with two principal arms, while the nirandhdra’ ones show only one 
cross-arm, Some of the larger temples also have a subsidiary stirine reared up in each 
of the four corners of the jagafi, rendering the structure a complete pafichd@atana.— 

hike the pian the elevation of the temples: also has distinctive features, ‘The 
temple, erected on a lofty jagati-terrace, has an emphatically high adbishthdnn or basement- 
storey, consisting of a series of ornamentil mouldings mi fi HES out and gs the 
platform-terrace firmly, providing at the same time a fine relief for light and ghada: 


Fay, $5 

the pond are cupolas in which five a body of the jogis who have clotted their hair and ler them 
grow so that they became as long as their odie * and oan account of their practising asceticism their 
pleas saa ye rong i hele an Mutalmans follow han in order to take lessons from 
them', lusain, The Rehla of din Bapttuta (India, AMfaldioe Islands and Ceylon), Gackwad’s 
Oriental Series, OXXII (Baroda, 1953), p. 166. eo ae 
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Over this stable and ornate base rests the jaheha or the wall-portion of the temple, 
forming the central zone, which consists of solid walls alternating with voids of the inner 
compartments, The balconied windows, canopied by overhanging caves, admit light 
and air into the interior and form beautiful openings for the immer compartments. The 
solid wall-spaces in between them are studded with two or more horizontal bands of 
statuary of exquisite grace and charm, which constitute the most attractive feature of 
the Khajuraho temples, The deep shadows, cast over the whole comp ition by the 
beautiful balconied windows, and the light and shade over the sculptura bands, follow- 
ing the alternate projections and recesses of the indented plan, indeed produce a highly 
picturesque effect. 


Above the central zoné of the wall proper rises. the roof consisting of a serics of hittin 
peaks that yeritably resemble a mountain-range (Aailasa or Mert), to which an Indian 
temple is frequently likened. The several compartments haye their individual roofs 
which rise m a modulated crescendo, from the lowest over the ardha-mandapa to the loftiest 
over the sanctum. These peaks, arrayed along the axial line, rise and fall alternately, 
while maintaining their overall upward ascent, and culminate in the tallest sithara, 
which is raised directly over the sanctum. Unlike the superstructures. of the ard/a- 
mondapa, mandape and mahd-mendapa, cach of which is of a pyramidal shape, the sithara 
over the sanctum is tall and curvilinear in design, with: an uninterrupted lyrical out- 
line. The developed temples are characterized by an intricate arrangement of subsidiary 
titharas of varying sizes, attached to the main Jikhara at diflerent Bis ie The clustering 

wether of subsi peaks to the main one not only lightens the weight of the stupendous 

ile but also accentuates the soaring effect and intensifies the vertical “aceent of the 
main tithara. The cea restless upward movement of the volumes and masses of 






the entire ition and the progressive ascent and descent of the superstructures 
converging to the highest pinnacic lend a peculiar vertical) quality and rhythm to the 
Khajuraho temples. 


fn all the well-preserved temples of the developed type, the rathas of the sikhara 
extend upwards beyond the grivd or neck-course, which ts crowned respectively by a 
large dmalake, a series of chandrikds, a smaller dmolaka, a kalasa and a vijapitraka. The 
extension of the ratias beyond the grivé and the occurrence “of two dmalakas, one rage 
and the other small, on the pinnacle of the fikhara constittite the peculiarities of the 
central Indian style of temples, prominently exhibited by the Khajuraho monuments, 


To turn to the interior plan. The ardha-mapdupa or the entrance-porch is, entered 
fentea te highly ornate makara-torana,’ which is profusely carved with minute figures 
resembling a hanging tracery. The ardha-mandapa is a modest oblong passage which 
broadens into a slightly wider compartment or mandapa in the case of the farses temples, 
The ardha-mandapja and mandapa, which lead into the mahé-mandapa, are open on chit 
sides and are enclosed by sloping balustrades (kakshdsana). Their roof is carried on dwart- 
pillars and pilasters resting on the @sana-palfa of the kakshdsana. The maha-mandapa is a 
closed hall with lateral transepts which are provided with balconied windows. In the 
larger temples, the mahad-mandapa shows in the centre four tall pillars’ carrying 4 square 
framework of architraves, which is upwards first turned into an octagon and then into 


a circle supporting a ceiling of overlapping concentric courses, The mahé-mandapa is 
connected with the garbha-gyiha htoea the anlardla or vestibule. The ornate See 


The makara-torana is preserved only in three temples, viz, te Likshmana, Kandariya-Maha- 
deva and Javari, 
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of the sanctum is entered through one or more chandra-Silds: (moon-stones) placed on the 
floor of the antardla, 

With such a simple and functionally effective plan, the interior shows an amazing 
exuberance of decorative details and ptural wealth, largely found on the doorway, 
pillars, architraves and ceilings. The and coffered ceilings, representing intri- 
cate geometrical and floral aes the latter frequently showing prominent staminal 
tubes, exhibit an uncommon skill and ingenuity, These designs consist of kola and gajatdlu 
courses, based essentially on the patterns of shell-cusps with ribs and in ng circles, 
Even more remarkable than the ornate ceilings are the bracket-figures of apsaraser and 
falabhaajikds, tenoned into the b/dte-brackets or the ceiling-comers, which, with their 
sensuous modelling, charming postures and exquisite finish, constitute masterpieces of 
medieval sculpture, In the case of the sdéndha@ra temples, the facades of the sanctum also 
show two or three bands of statuary over a moulded adhishthana, repeating on a smaller 
scale the sculptural theme and decorative ornaments on the exterior shell. 


Like the exterior, the cesar of the interior apartments also emphasizes the vertical 
aspiration, Imposing flights of steps lead from the ground to the jagati-terrace and 
from there to the way diane ae thence to the mahd-mandapa and antarala, which have 
successively higher floors. garbha-griha, which is at the highest level, is ap 
from the anfarala through a stepped veries of chandra-Ssilas. 


The Khajuraho temple has pronouncedly individual features. The sanctum is 
sapta-vatha on plan and in elevation, and the cubical portion below the fithara is divided 
into seven ts (saptaniga-bada) showing two series of mouldings of the adhishthdna 


and three tured registers on the jaighd, separated by two sets of bdndhand-mouldings.. 
The principal lineaments of the elevation directly rise from and basically confarm to those 
of the plan. The numerous projections and recesses of the elevation, following rhythmi- 
cally the indentations of the plan, produce an admirable contrast of light and shade, and 
all of them converge to the final unity of the fikhara, thus intensifying the plasticity and 
vertical aspiration of the monument, Rhythmic accentuation is the keynote of the 
Khajuraho temple, and this is further characterized by a harmonious in tion of 
sculpture with architecture. With an enormous array of lovely scul ever 
present, the texture of the Khajuraho temple vibrates with a rare exu ce of human 
warmth, which is unparalleled in any other art. 

The Khajuraho temple is unique in showing # sapéa-ratha sanctum with a saptaiga- 
hada, which marks the highest development of Indian architectural design, The medieval 
temple of Orissa gen x Bas a paitcha-ratha sanctum with a pafichafiga-bdda and that of 
Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kathiawad « paiicha-ratha sanctum with normally a tryasga-bada 
and only rarely a paiichanga-bada. bSaT a design and composition of the Orissan temple 
are considerably different from those of the Khajuraho one. In Orissa, the fikhara over 
the sanctum is unencumbered by subsidiary towers and shows a characteristic vertical 
outline with a pronounced curve only near the top, while the magdapa is an astylar 
structure with a severely plain and gloomy interior, in contrast to the well-lighted h le 
hall of Khajuraho. The four principal apartments of the developed Orissan temple, viz. 
sanctum, mandapa and the two separate ancillary halls, respectively known as -deul, 
Jazemehana, Perrentse and ise et or se are disposed rag and combinedly become 
inordinate and morganic, in glaring contrast to the compact and integra 
complex of Khajuraho, | pated 

Nearer home, the Pratihira temple of central India has a simple and relatively- 
stunted Sithara, a low adhishthéna and an unpretentious plan ge ly consisting of 
the sanctum and antardla, which, in a few cases, is preceded by the ardha-mandapa. Rarely 
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is a pillared mandapa added im front of the aniard/a (as in the Gadarmal temple at Badoh), 
and there is only one example of a sdndhdra temple, the M4lideyi temple at Gydraspur, 
showing a mahd-mandapa with undeveloped transepts. The Javighd is decorated with a 
single band of sculptured niches crown by a tall udgama or pediment of chaitya-arches. 
It is essentially a paticha-rathe eexupic with a Irpaiiga-bdda and has not much in common 
with the developed architecture of Khajuraho, 

The Gujarat temples are analogous to the Khajuraho ones in. the division of the 
elevation into the moulded adhishthdne, sculptured jarighd and fikhara, clustered round 
with anga-Jikharay and in the general plan and Copipoaas of the sanctum and the 
mandapa (called gidha-mandapa). But in Gujarat the pillars of the mandapas are 
more ornate and their ccilings are larger and more claberately decorated wit ra 
fo sixteen bracket-figures and with an enormous central pendant, called padma-Sild. 
developed Gujarat temple shows an independent peristylar hall, known as sabha-maydapa, 
which is placed axially in front of the gidha-mandapa, and has a similar ornate ceiling 
and pillars, which are further embellished with festooned torana-arches of very highly- 
complicated 

_ While the Jater Rajasthan temples are stylistically akin to the Gujarat ones, the 
earlier ones resemble those of Khajuraho more closely than the monuments of any other 
region. The early séadhdra temples of Rajasthan bear the closest affinity to the Khajuraho 
ones in the plan and composition of the interior and the exterior, with the typical baleonied 
transepts and openings, and in the design of the mtenor compartments including their 
ornate veiling and doorways.. The interior pillars of the Rajasthan cxamples, however, 
are generally more ornate, while their janighd-fagade is embellished with a-solitary row 
of sculptured niches, crowned by long ge which are common features. of the 
Pratihara style of central India as well as of Rajasthan. With the absence of the apsaras- 
brackets in the interior and with the dik-pafa figures normally depicted with only two arms 
on the exterior, the sculptural ornamentation in Rajasthan is more sober and restrained, 
and one misses there the plastic grace and exuberance which is so characteristic 
of Khajuraho. Nevertheless, the essential identity of architectural plan and design 
and the similarities in ornamental scheme and even plastic style are so strong as to suggest 
that the early sandhdra temples: of Rajasthan. were the precursors of the Lakshmana 
temple at Khajuraho. 


4. CGHRONOLOGY 


Tt has hitherto been thought that all the Khajuraho Pi pay were built within a 
hundred years, from circa 950 to 1050,’ but a closer scrutiny reveals that the earliest temple 
camnot be much later than 850 and the latest may go beyond 1100. There is no 
doubt that there was an older tradition of architecture in granite at Khajuraho and the 
transition from granite to sandstone must have been accomplished predaally. Further, 
on a comparative study of the era details of architectural designs, the style and 
seria cee the sculptures and the development of the decorative motifs and ornaments 
on the Khajuraho temples, together with available inscriptional evidence, the temples 


* Recently S$. K. Saraswati has re-examined the question and concluded that ‘none of the 
temples at por agents even those which an account of style may be regarded as the carlicst, can be 
dated prior to the second half of the eleventh century a.p.', The Struggle for Empire (Bombay, 1957), 
pp- wfc} The present author, however, does not agree with this for reasons to be discussed in 
detail elsewhere. 
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resolve themselves into two broad groups, viz, (1) the earlier, consisting of the Chausath- 
youini, Lalguin-Muahideva, Brahma, Matahgesvara and Varaha, and (2) the later, 
comprising. the rest. 

Except the Chausath-yogini, which has an exceptional purpose | lan and is 
made entirely of granite, the temples of the earlier group ate nirenally built partly of 
granite and partly of sandstone and are small structures, each consisting ofa squiate sanc- 
tum, roofed by a pyramidal superstructure of receding tiers. of pidias, a very constricted 
antardla and an ardha-mandapa of one chatushki consisting of two pillars and two pilasters. 
The entardia and erdha-mandapa Wave survived only in the MAatafigeivara, which is the 
largest and perliaps the latest example of its group and is constructed of sandstone. 
The Varaha shrine, which is a pavilion built of sandstone, also belongs to the same 
conception, Although this group is characterized by a plain interior and exterior and an 
austerity of design anc ornamentation, some of the basic traits of the Khajuraho style, 
viz. the inclusion of two dmalakar among the crowning ornaments of the superstructure, 
the division of the ja@ighé into two or three horizontal registers and the accentuation and 
concordance of the main lineaments of the plan and the elevation, are already con- 

icuously present here and distinguish this group from the Kutakedvara temple at 
‘athari, its Pratihdra congener, 

The later group includes all the other temples of Khajuraho, which are constructed 
of sandstone in entirety and are distinguished by a developed plan and design and lavish 
omamentation, already noted above. 

On a comparative analysis of the sculptural, architectural and Uecorative features 
of the temples of the later group, it is found’ that the Lakshmana antl Dilideo are 
endowed with pronounced individual features of a marked vest) representing the two 
extremes of the same movement, Thus, while the plastic modelling of the Lakshmana 
is sensitive and massive, that of the Diladeo is stereotyped, crusty and angular, often 
showing very shallow relief. While the sikiara of he letahnote has a single row of 
urah-sringas and two rows of karna-sritigas, that of the Diladeo is clustered by three rows 
both of urah-Sruigay and karna-syoigas, Again, the individual chaitye-arches forming the 
lattice-ornament of the Jikhara are bald, distinct and of a pristine form on the Lakshmana, 
while those on the Diladeo are confused and complicated. The Lakshmana, there- 
fore, stands at the beginning of the finer and later series of the Khajuraho temples. and 
the Diiladeo at its fag end. In between are to be placed the other temples. In fact, 
the typical Khajuraho style begins with the Lakshmana, which is | ete hy the 
Parsvanatha, Visvandiha, Jagadamb!l and Chitragupta, marking the successive sta 
in the evolution of the architectural and sculptural efflorescence at Khajuraho. The 
peak is reached in the Kandariya-Mahadeva, which represents the grand finale and 
culmination of the architectural movement. The temples which followed the Kandariya, 
viz, the Vamana, Adinatha and Javari, keep up the sculptural excellence of the style 
but dire much less ambitious poate The urbhuja, which closely follows the 
Jaeiri, continues the same sculptural and architectural traditions, but the signs of decline 
Ngkiy aye le F The Diiiadeo viet ihe a tale of the dying pais as it Combines 

Aly dynamic and vigorous sculpture: with ¢ erate, stereotyped and lavishly 
ornamented figures eed ert-motite : a sia alata lanes 
lt is thus seen that the Chandella temple-stle went through the stages of serge 
adolescence, maturity and decline, of which a ain oe resort af nied pet availa ¢ 






at Khajuraho. The story of this evolution is traceable through the p: in 
the theme and modelling of sculptures and in the development of archi design 
and decorative motifs: © caslier group, illustrated by the Ealguha-Mabtdeve and 
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Brahma temples, marks its infancy; the Lakshmana temple, in which devel forms 
emerge into view, represents its adolescence; its maturity is reached in the iya- 
Mahideva; and the Chaturbhuja and Diiladeo mark its nadir. 

In the following paragraphs is given a chronological narrative of the Khaj 
temples from the est to: the latéat, briefly touching on the salient Hasire each. 
The proposed chronology, largely based on the building-material and sculptural and 
architectural styles, is tentative and does not claim finality, as there are no definite checks 
and the available inscriptional data are neither copious nor precise. 


4, THE TEMPLES 


A. GHAusaTu-vooini 


The Chausath-yogini temple is the earliest building at Khajuraho, forming, as it 
were, the substructure over which the grand edifice of the local style was reared ups 
We cannot state definitely whether its crude and primitive architecture was due to 
use of poor building-material, i.e. the local coarse-grained granite, or indifferent crafts- 
manship, or a deliberate design dictated by some social, itional or ritualistic compul- 
ae ae Up eg re of two or more of nee factors. The temple has an exceptional 
p esign. Standing on @ javati, it is an open-air quadrangular structure 
of si en peripheral shrines, of which the one in the Back wall, facing the entrance, 
is te largest and constitutes the main sanctum, The shrines are tiny cells, each entered 

a l doorway, and are severely plain and roofed by a sabes! Ne Sikhara of an 
ie dizp form, A few oie mouldt on the emg are all se icc thar the 
temple la at in spite of its uncouth appearance rugge ness, it possesses 
an Aiceventat atten h oa reveals some basic traits of the Khajuraho style, such as a 
lofty Jagati and a jatighd divided into two isters. Of all the jogiat temples in India, 
this is the most primitive in construction is unique in being quadrangular and not 
circular on "The three surviving images are massive and squat in ein, i 
the oldest sculptures of Khajuraho, The cumulative evidence of the sculptural an 
architectural styles, coupled with the early acography of the short labels on the images, 
indicates that the ‘emniale is probably datable to the last quarter of the ninth century. 

Similar primitive shrines, likewise disposed in a row and made largely of granite, 
have been found at sites like Mau-Suhaniya, Kainri and Chamarua, all situated in 
Chhatarpur District. They appear to pertain to the provincial style of Pratihara 
architecture. ' 


B. BaasmaA ano LALGUAN-MaAnAnpeva (pl, XXIT) 


Next come the Brahma’ and Lalguan-Mahadeva temples, the former originally 
dedicated to Vishnu and the latter to Siva, both with a simple plan and design and 
with the khara made of sandstone and the body of granite. They are small structures 
with very spre shthana-mouldings, resembling those of the Chausath-yogi 
Although they differ on plan, their elevation is similar, a8 they show a plain fangha two 
registers surmounted by a idal roof of receding tiers of pidhas. e Brahma 
temple is cruciform externally with projections on each side, and square internally, 
resting on twelve plain pilasters of granite. The projection on the east contains the 
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entrance and that on the west is pierced with a smaller doorwa 
jections on the other two sides contain, plain 
modelled figures of the Brahmanical Trinity on the lintel 
flanked by a single attendant at the base, its doorway is 
the doorway of the Lalgudn-Mahddeva is absolutely bare 
except a diamond on the doorsill, While the Brahma. sho bik 
complete with crowning members, of which the bell constitutes the lows and faiat 
conspicuous element, the other has completely Jost a major part of its Jithara including 
its crowning ormaments. Despite some difference in details, the two temples belong 
to the same conception, sharing a. common plan, design and ornaments, and ¢annot but be 





contem / with each other. As they belong to the transitional et mete 
was ieandeices but granite had not ceased to be used as building- they are later 
than the Chausath-yogin! temple but are earlier than the earliest structures but entirely 
of sandstotic at Khajuraho, ese temples are, therefore, datable to circa 900. 


G. Mxkrancesvara (pl, X XID) 


The MatafigeSvara age is the eae and carliest among the sandstone 
temples of Khajuraho. On and in design, it is a grand elaboration of the Brahma 
temple, with this notable difference that the biadra-projections on the three sides are 
saab by balconied windows of the kakshdsana-pattem, canopied by projecting caves, 
which are so characteristic of the developed Khajuraho temples. Each such pre 
also shows a prominent niche, which is another distinguishing feature of the local teas 


style. While retaining its family-likeness to the mA temple in general design ar 
appearance, this temple anticipates the decorative features and compositional 


ment of the mandapa-roofs of the developed Kha temples, Its however. 
continue to be stumpy and austere, carrying rather Hie biackets ae any sculptures. 
The ceiling shows clementary ornaments of cusps (kola courses) and (gajatdlu 


courses) without any sys at el or elaboration. Since both its exterior and inte- 
rior are almost plain and devoid of that exuberant pallprren and carved ion, 


ornamentation, 
which came to be a hallmark of the developed Khajuraho style, there is no doubt that this. 
is one of the earliest sandstone temples of Khajuraho and is not far in date from the 
Brahma. As the latter has been assigned to circa 900, the MatahgeSyara may be dated 


to circa 900-25. 


The stupendous size of the enshrined (aga (8 ft. 4 a ie and 3 ft. 8 in, in diameter), 
mre with the substantial proportion of the temple, i 


distinctive temple- may suggest that it was perhaps setup by one of sats | 


Chandella kings, and that ki be identified with 
of Valovartian ded to" 


4 
who is recorded to have built the Lakshmana temple (below, p. 53). 


D. VarAna 


_ The Variha shrine, which is a mere mandapa, is essentially similar on plan and in 
design to the Brahma and Lalguan-Mahadeva, is more ize and 
in construction. It is an oblong pavilion with a pyramidal roof, resting on twelve 


- . . P : 
ce ae ia se er 3 c colossal (8 ft. 9 in. Se ee ee 
ti 


araha, which is exquisitely finished to a glossy lustre 
figures of gods and goddesses, Since the shrine is 
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naga later than the Brahm’ and Lalguin-Mahideva temples, which belong to the 
phase of transition between granite and sandstone, This shrine is also assignable to 
the same date as proposed for the Matangedvara temple, viz. circa 900-25. 


E. Laxsawaxa (pl. XXIV—XXVI) 


On grounds i gt nie and architectural Ryle Lakshmana temple is casily 
Mi | mand Monee valor pepe rng * ier niclal Shara withou b- 
ndapa, mandapa randapa wa i ithout any su 
sidiary fikharas and with a straight contour, which 3s crowned by a er bell- 
member. The only other temple at Khajuraho thus crowned is the which 
decidedly belongs to the earlier group of temples having midal fikhares of a similar 
outline. It may be noted that with the exception of the fckshmans, the temples of the 
later group, as a rule, have complex mandapa roofs with a domical outline. The mandapa 
roofs of Lakshmana also exhibit the following peculiarities :—(!) the pidhas of its 
mandapa and maha-mar roofs show tile-ribbings; (2) the terminal ends of the pidhus 
of the maha-mandapa are decorated with miniature figures of nagas in afjali; and (3) 
the mahémandapa roof is crowned by a kalafa with drooping foliage, representing ghifa- 

pallava—an carly feature. 

The greater relief of scrollwork on some pillars of the Lakshmana temple and the 
sinnous grace and voluminous modelling of its sculptu coupled with the sereni of 
their expression, are reminiscent of Gupta tradition. is is the only temple which 
shows sample makara-orana of two loops, flanked by a pair of large SFiS figures of 

tors forcing open the mouth of makara, while the remaining temples which haye 
preserved the ornamental forana (viz, the Javari and Kandariya-Maladeva) have makara- 
toranas of four loops without the flanking figures. This is notable among the Khajuraho 
temples in ie pee some dik-pala figures with two arms and in decorating the sur- 
round of the doorway with an elaborate pattern of lotus-leaves in relief, which are features 
of early medieval temples. Only two temples at Khajuraho, viz. the Lakshmaga and 
Parévanatha, display on the y-lintel two bold sculptured friezes, of which 
one represen of Rabu, Forther of its early 
date are provid ed by the paiicha-ratha desi of its sanctum and the sim ¢ pristine form of 

d i c fettice-pattern on its fikhara, where the individual 
clearly recognized the pattern is neither minute nor complicated. But 
4 surer indication of its carly date is furnished by the decoration of the facades with long 
udgamas or pediments of chaitya-arches which are characteristic of such carly medi 
temples as the Chaturmukha-Mahadeva at Nachna (above, p. 43), Teli-ki-Mandir at 
ika-mAtd at Chitorgarh. 
Fortunately, from an inscribed slab, dated in Vikrama ycar L011 (a.p. 953-54), which 
was originally found in the débris accumulated at the base of this temple and which is 
fixed in its mardapa ¢, we learn that the temple was constructed by the Chandella 
ing Yasovarman,. who in cirea 954. The Lakshmana tem ic, therefore, appears 
to have been built een 930 and 950, which fits in well wi its architectural and 


This Vaishnava temple is a sandhdra-prisada of the paiichdyalana variety and is the 


carliest and” Lpiek sande of the evolved temples of juraho—the only one which 

intact the subsidiary shrines and the Jagat with its mouldings aaa friezes, the 
atter showing @ pageant of hunting- battle-scences, processions of ts, 
horses and soldiers an miscellaneous representations, including domestic erotic 
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scenes, This temple still displays the largest number of apsaras brackets, which form a 
notable feature of the satesine daenraviedl of the Khajuraho temples. 

With the movi geant of processional friezes carved on its jagatt and adhishthana, 
its well-finished and uate makere-tivia and ceilings, its jaitgha decorated with two bold 
bands of graceful sculptures and spirited fardiilas, and enchanting afsarases represented 
on the interior brackets, this temple ushers in the typical architectural style of Khajuraho 
and has yielded some of the masterpieces of medieval art, cluding the three secs Saya 
sculpture in the Indian Museum—woman with the child, woman writing letter and 
woman looking into a mirror—which were erroneously believed to have come from 
Bhubaneawar but which, from identity of style, ma dimensions and insc 
graffiti, may now definitely be ascribed to the Lakshmana temple at Khajuraho. 


F. PArivanArna (pls. XXXVI and XXVHI) 
On the basis of sculptural, architectural and inscriptional evidence the ParSyanatha 
n the basis o p E Bae Naa ees 


temple appears to have been a close successor of the Lak a. ¢ the Lakshman 
was built by king Yasovarman (above, p. 53), the Parsvan&tha was probably built name 
the rei of his son and successor Dhahea, The two relevant inscriptions, the sources 0: 
this information, however, were both engraved in the reign of kin hea and bear 
the same date, viz. Vikrama year 101) (Ap. 953-54), From the mar 


* = 


difference between the two Inscriptions Kielhorn rightly concluded that the inscription 


on the Partvandtha temple was a re-engraved copy of a Jost original record." The 
developed Niagarf script of this inscription leaves little doubt that it was re-engraved after 
the lapse of more than a century. The same temple, however, has numerous earlier 
pilgrim-records, which roughly date from the time of the construction of the temple 
at which are plausibly assignable to circa a.p. 950-1000 on grounds of palacography. — 

The inscriptional evidence is supported by numerous affinities of architectural and 
sculptural styles of the Parsvanitha, which may be enumerated as follows. 

(1), The Parsvanatha resembles the Lakshmana Ey enine $ frieze of projecting 
elephants on the adhishthdna-mouldings of the ardka-mandapa. In fact, the only other 
local temple to display such a frieze is the Nandi shrine attached to the Viivandtha 
temple, which immediately follows this temple in date (below, p, 55). 

2) The doorways of the Lakshmapa and Parsvanatha are strikingly similar in- 
asmuch ax the sculptures of the river-goddesses are bold and the ndga-figures are absent 
below the reliefscrolls resembling #dga-coils on the surround of the doorway, 

(3) A frieze of heart-shaped flowers on the basement is peculiar to the Lakshmana, 
Parivanatha and Ghantai. 

4) Short wdgemas or pediments of chaitya-arches in place of figures on the upper 
row $ the outer jarighd are confined to the subsidiary shinies of ey abana and 
Parsvanitha temples. 

(5) Despite its Jaina dedication, the Parsvanatha bears a significant kinship to the 
Lakshmana in displaying among its sculptures a predominance of Vaishnava themes, 
fare shen - : causes peer So ik Aa, Paraiurama, . 
with Revati and a group ama, Sita and Hanuman, in addition to diverse forms of 
Vishnu. Besides the Lakshmana, ‘this is the only temple at Khajuraho which depicts 


‘Epigraphia Indice, 1 (1892), pp. 135-36. 
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scences from the Ayishna-lild. In fact, the representations of the Krishndyana-episode of 
ee! iguna on the two temples (pl. XXXPX A) are so alike as to suggest an identical 
author . 

(6) The type of the apsaras with broad hips represented as facing front with the | 
placed across eek other is peculiar to these two temples. = 

(7) Lastly, the sculptures of this temple approximate those of the Lakshmana 
in voluminous modelling and general treatment, including the style of head-dress, 
though some figures here show a better ek inedrote and poise, anticipating the most elegant 
and proportionate figures of the Visvanatha temple. 

Thus, the affinity in sculptural style and theme between the Parivandtha and 
Lakshmana temples definitely indicates their chronological eis sen eed Architecturally, 
however, the Parsvanatha shows some advance over the Lakshmana temple in the form 
and design of the sikAara. Unlike the Lakshimana, which has only one row of urak-syingas 
and two rows of karna-sringas, this temple shows two rows of the former and three rows of 
the latter. Further, while the Lakshmana is girdled round by two rows of sculptural 
bands, this temple carries three rows of them, the top row showing figures of lying 
vidyadharas and their couples, The vidyddhara figures represented im @ slightly-modifi 
form in the top row constitute a characteristic of the later temples of Khajuraho and first 
make their appearance on the Parévanatha. Being similar to the Lakshmata generally, 
but slightly more advanced in a few details, the Parsvanatha temple should be a close 
successor to the Lakshmana in the date of construction, If the | mana is datable 
to circa 930-50 ibe 4 the later part of Yasovarman’s reign, the Parévanatha may be 
attributed to circa 950-70 during the early part of Dhafiga’s reign. i 

The Parévanatha temple is distinguished by a few individual features of design 
and ition, It is eat on plan with an axial projection on the two shorter sides, 
that on the cast or front cons pacing ee arcdha-maws he while that on the west consists of & 
shrine attached to the back of the sanctum. Although it is a sdndhdra-prasdda, the 
transepts with the halconied windows, which are so < aracteristic of the dev 
Khajuraho style, are conspicuous here by dbsence. The jangha or the wall is solid and 
monotonously ernbellished with three bands of graceful sculptures with no voids at all to 
relieve the monotony, 


G. Vidvanataa (pl, XXES) 
This Saiva temple enshrining a linge, is a sdndhdra-présida of the pafchdyatana 


variety and is among the finest examples of the developed Khajuraho style. Architec- 
turally, it comes midway between the Pakshmana and the Kandariya, and its importance 
lie in the fact that it anticipates the Kandariya, which marks the culmination of the 
central Indian building-style, ‘Thus, the basement-mouldings of this temple closely 
resemble those of the Kandari with this difference that the latter shows a few additional 
mouldings in the lower one-t ird. The two temples also agree in the general arrange- 
ment and disposition of sculptures. Three sculptural bands of equal size on the facades 
of the jaagkd are peculiar to these two temples al Khajuraho: they exhibit a striking 
identity sculptural theme inasmuch as the nine incipal niches of their basement- 
facades represent images of dancing sapta-mdipikar th Ganefa on one end and Parvati 
or Virabhadra on the other, Even the fikharay of the two temples are essentially similar 
in design, though that of Viivamitha is appreciably simpler, showing only one urah-Jring 
rows of ringas on each side. From the foregoing it is clear that the 
Visvandtha is the precursor, in plan, design and ornamentation of the Kandariya. 
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Of the two inscriptions now built into the mandapa-walls of the temple, the 
one was found in. this tdnple and belongs to it. It is a long royal record which rele 
to the dedication of two /ingas, one made of emerald and the other of stone, in a tower- 
ing temple of Siva-Marakateévara, built by the Chandella king Dhafiga in the Vikrama 
yeur 1059 (a.v. 1002), Although the stone liige alone has survived there is no doubt 
that the inscription refers to the Visvandtha temple itself, which, by its architectural 
grandeur and sculptural grace and exuberance, easily impresses as a monument worthy 
of a king. 


H. Jacapamal anp CirrraGuPTa 


The Jagadambi and the Cteessupee empie originally dedicated respectively 
to Vishnu and Sirya, mutually resemble nape at design, general conception, 
dimensions and decorative scheme. They are, fore, quite close to each other in ime 
as they are in space. Each is a ni dra-présida and consists of a sanctum, antardla, 
mahé-mandapa with lateral frantepts and an ardha-mandapa, The adhishthina-mo 
of the Jagadambi are simpler and are devoid of the processional frieze, which is a 
cuous feature of the Chitragupta. Again, unlike Chitragupts, which has six 
of drdra-pdlas disposed all round the maha-mandapa interior, the Jagadambi has only 
three, two in the east and one in the west ad Pa re nap er ae eR 
lateral directions. The square ceiling of the mahd-mandapa hall of the Jagadambi is much 
simpler than the octagonal ceiling of the Chitragupta, which thus se to be relatively 
more ornate and evolved and therefore slightly later in date, total absence of 
Nandifvara figufes on the Jagadambi, as on the ParSyanatha, is also a pointer to its rela- 
tive antiquity. 

The seulphines on these temples approximate those of the Visvanatha in shee and 
proportion and are not as slender as on the Kandariya. The same affinity is visible with 
regard to the architectural and decorative motifs, including the form of the chailpa- 
arches on the lattice-ornament of the fixhare, The Ja bi and the Chitragupta 
temples are, therefore, to be placed stylistically between /i§vanatha and the Kandanya 
and are assignable to circa 1000-25, as 


I. KanpanrvA-ManApeva (pls. XXX-XXXIID 


This is the largest and the Joftiest temple of Khajuraho, ing about 100 fi. 
each in length and heieht and 66 fi. in width, excluding the jagati, § ly similar to 
the Visvanatha, it is much more magnificent, and its mature plan and design, its grand 
dimensions and symmetrical proportions, its superb sculptural embellishment and 
architectural elaboration—all mark it out as the most cvolved and finished achievement 
of the = 7 ase and one of parrot incr pear , apr architec- 
ture, wi prance ding serics ¢ replicas of itself, total 
cightyfour, the grand sishara of the Resdarne ira lofty and intricately-ornamented ie 
somewhat restless: in movement but unified in theme and design. Like the other y- 
deve] Sandhéra-prasédas of Khajuraho, this temple consists on plan of the ardha- 
mand apr on me Neary with lateral transepts, antardla and garbha-grika enclosed 
by an inner ambulatory with transepts on the sides and the rear, But what di i 
this temple from the others is that it presents each constituent clement of the plan and 
elevation on a grand scale and with considerable elaboration of design and ornamentation. 
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Further, it has an extensively indented plan with the largest number of projections and 
recesses which are rhythmically carried up on the elevation, 

The ariva is the only temple of Khajuraho where the jagati shows projections 
on the lateral sides and the rear, corres ding 1o the projections on the transepts. in, 
of all the Khajuraho temples, it has the loftiest adkishthdaa with the most numerous and 
i er Sean mouldings, which inclade two rows of processional friezes teeming 
with elephants and horses, warriors and hunters, acrobats and musicians, dancers an 
devotees, and miscellaneous scenes including erotic couples. [t is also notable’ among 
the local temples in addorsing numerous gmaller niches containing couples over the 
kumbha and reisecsceaaguits oh af the adhishthdna, The largest number of sculptures of 
alluring beauty 2 on three bands of its janghé and represent an animated array 
of gods and goddesses, mitfunits and apsarates on projections and fardilas and ndgis im 
recesses, the last forming a special feature that this temple shares with the latest temple at 
the place, the Diladeo (below, p. 59). 

The interior of the Kandariya temple is largely similar in design to that of the 
developed local temples but is more spacious and gorgeous and is replete with a lavish 
wealth of carvings and-sculptures on the pillars and architraves, brackets and ceilings 
and on the wall-niches and faces of the sanctum. While some Khajuraho temples (¢.2-, 
Lakshmana and Javari) show only one makara-torena at the entrance, the ariya 
is the only temple which displays two of them, both of exquisite design in the interior, 
With seven #akhés or vertical components the doorway of the sanctum is more elaborate 
than those af most of the Khajuraho temples, which have only five, 

Lastly, the sculptures on this temple are por nearer slender and taller and show 
the richest varicty of apsarar-t in lively and violently-agitated postures. Exhi- 
biting a mastery 10 the rendering of female contours and revealing a peak of conscious 

phistication and exuberant prac, these sculptures represent the high watermark of the 
characteristic art-diction of juraho, 

As this termple was jain y the Vidvanatha temple, which was completed 
in area 1002 (above, p. 56), it is slightly later than the Vigvanatha and may plausibly 
be assigned to the latter part of Widyadhara’s reign or to circa 1025-50, our is lent 
to this suggestion by the find of a short epigraph on a m ndapa-pilaster of this temple, 
mentioning a king called Virithda, which may have been a pet name of Vidyadhara. 


. 


J. Vamana (pl XOCXTV) 


_ “This i a dedicated to the Vamana form of Vishnu, is a nirandh@ra-prdasdda, 


consisting on Plan of a sepfe-ratha sanctum wegen prt with lateral transepts 
soil arlhoomch Be ok wie cnly plinth has survived, Ofall the te esat Khajuraho 
it bea resemblance to th Adinatha, which is also a niran prasida with 
a sapla-ratha sikhare, likewise: bereft of any subsidiary fitharas and embellished with 
« fretwork of claitya-arches. On general plan and in design, particularly of the interior, 
this temple also resembles the Jagad: bi and Chitragupta. In contrast to all of the 
developed local temples, erotic scenes are absent ane, except in the subsidiary niches 


of the rool-pediments. Another 1 rthy feature of the temple is that the top or 
third row of the jaighd shows niches pees Mneworsees in place of sculptures, 
a feature shared by the subsidiary shrines of the | is, however, unique 


ee 
among the Khajuraho temples in showing a samtparand-roof over the mahd-mandapa and 
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in exhibiting sdla-bhafjika brackets also on the ceilings of the balconied windows 
(chandrdvalokanas) of the mahd-mandapa transepts. 

The squat and massive proportion of the sikhara of the temple and the occurrence 
of diamonds in place of sculptures on the uppermost regis of the jarighd are early features, 
which indicate that the temple was anterior to the Adinatha, This tarple show lows only 
one example of double loops suspended from the mekhala of sculptured figures, which be- 
come p sively common on the later temples, including the Adinatha. The complete 
absence ol dhammulla-type of head-dress on its apsaras figures indicates that the temple 
is later than the Kandariya, the sculptural types and style of which it \Peaperaas 
This temple is, therefore, to be placed after the Kandariya temple and before the Adinatha 
and may be assignable to cirea 1050-75, 


K, ApiwAtHa 


This temple, dedicated to Jina Adinatha, is a nirandhara-prasada, of which only the 
garbha-griha and ontardla have survived with their roofs. In the elegance of sculp 
style as well asin general plan and design, it bears the closest kinship to the Vamana. 
fact, the only noteworthy difference between them lies in the decoration of the top row 
of the _ jasighd, which in the case of the Vimana shows diamonds in-niches but represents | 
in the Adinatha a spirited band of flying vidyddharas, also found on the Javari, Chatur- 
bhuja and DOlideo, As the Sithara of the Adinatha is not as squat and heavy as that of 
the Vamana but shows better proportions, it appears to be slightly more evolved and 
later in date by about a decade or two than the y dmana, which is also attested by the 
sculptural style already noted in the previous paragraph. . 


L. Javart (pL XXXV) 


This Vishnu temple is a small but well- sroportioned mirandhdra-prasdda, consisti 
of a garbha-griha, inconspicuous antardla, Pairs, 2 and «ardia-mandape, as is 4 m af 
architecture and is remarkable as much for its ornate makdra-lorana as for the slender and 
soaring outline of its sithara, On general plan and in design, the fn: resembles the 
Chaturbhuja, which is also a nirandhdra-prasada with a constricted antardla. It is unique 
among the Khajuraho temples in showing two significant architectural features, First, 
the crowning mouldings of its jar h@ show the bharani (pillar-capital) and kapota surmount- 
ed by a prominent Aijfa-chhddya, which is characteristic of the medieval temples of Gujarat. 
Secondly, the gods on the lower row of the Jatighd are placed here in a niche framed by 
circular pilasters crowned by a diamond and canopied by a forana-arch, This feature 
8 also found on the medieval temples of Gujarat, but the nearest analogy is provided 
by the Udaycivara temple at Udaipur (1059-80) and the larger Sas-bahf temple at 
Gwalior (1093). Further, no apsaras on this temple wears the dhammilla- | head- 
dress, and a fair number of them are represented wearing a mekhalé with a double series 
of pendant loops, Again, the chiityg-arches forming the lattice-pattern on the sithara 
are of a broad and complicated design. Lastly, the figures of water-divinities on its door- 
sill are represented as dancing and resemble those of the Diladeo (below, p. 59). On 
the grounds of architectural design and sculptural style, therefore, this temple may be 
peel Daye the Adinaitha and Chatur haja temples and dated between circa 

5-1 100, 7 
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THE TEMPLES OF KHAZURAHO 
M. CHATURBHUJA 


This temple, dedicated to a peculiar form of Vishnu, is a nirandhdra-prasdda, similar 
to the Javari, and consists of a garbha-grika, constricted antardla, mandapa and mutilated 
andl ndapa. ‘The temple is septa-ratha on plan, Its fikhare is relatively squat and heavy 
and free from subsidiary sikharas. 

The temple shows some notable features. This is the only sandstone temple of 
Khajuraho which lacks erouc sculptures. In ge 1, the sculptural art here shows. a 
definite decline. The ornaments are only sketchily represented, the details being left 
unfinished, The representations of animal-mounts are crude and insipid. The sculptures, 
including those of apsarases, are stereotyped and without much life or expression, the only 
exception being the vidyddhare- | Which are represented in lively . Thus, in 

lastic theme and style this temple comes closest to and cannot be far in date from the 

test remple of Daladeo, with which it shares a few typical ornaments, ¢.g., the meandering 
pattern of Sérdilas on the doorway and the large chaitye-arches on the bases of the sanctum- 
pillars. The two temples also agree in leaving some of the abseras-figures half-finished. 

urther, most of the apsarases and some of the gods are represented on. this texts as 
wearing double loops suspended from the mekhala. Lastly, the niches of this temple are 
invariably framed by circular pilasters, which is a feature of late temples. The thatur- 
bhiuja ays therefore, be ‘placed between the Javari and the Diladeo and is datable to 
cirea 1100. 


N. DeAneo (pl XXXVI} 


This temple, dedicated to Siva, is a nirandhara-prdasdda and consists of a sanctum, 
antarala, mahd-mandapa and ardhe-mandapa, On plan and in design, its sapta-ratha sanctum 
is unique at uraho and like the developed medieval temples of the Deccan and 
western India, is uilt-asif by rotating a square round a centra axis. While its sihara 
is af the usual developed form, cl round by three rows of urah-tyingas and karga-spitgas, 
its maha@-mandapa shows some peculiarities of design and decoration. Externally, the 
kakshdsana over the mahd-mard. and ardha-matdapa shows an unusually tall vedikd. 
Internally, the octagonal hall of the mahd-mapdapa has the largest span (18) ft. in diameter) 

all the Khajuraho temples and shows twenty apsards brackets abutting against its 
corbelled circular ceiling, Generally speaking, the disposition of its madd-man and 


its palin Oona showing apseras brackets are reminiscent of some of the medieval temples 
of western India, but the grouping of such brackets in bunches of two or three and the 
details of their treatment are peculiar to this temple. 

Even in respect of plastic style and decoration, the DGladeo temple has many indi- 
vidual features Which distinguish it from the rest_of the Khajuraho temples. While 
the dancing afyarases of its interior and the fying vidyddharas on the top row of its fagades 
show vigorous tension and dynamic movement, ts om iy ie are generally stereotyped 
and overburdened with amamentation. This is strikingty illustrate by the elaborately- 
crowned aud ornamented apsarases forming the brackets of the mahd-mandape and ardha- 
mundane and by the river-goddesses standing under umbrellas decorated with pompons, 

hile some figures on this temple are of exceptional artistic merit, the plastic treatment 
has, on the whole, become fluid and in many cases lacks depth of relief, which is evident 
on majority of the apsaras figures of the exterior, 

The iconography of this temple also shows some distinctive traits. The Nandisvara 
figures are invariably depicted here with a crocodile-mount in place of the usual Nandin, 
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while Yama and Nirgiti wear their raised curls in a stylized fan-shape. The facades of 
this temple carry tedious repetitions of the images of standing Siva and Siva-Parvati. 
The repetition ad nauseam of the same images with identical attributes is a glaring depar- 
ture from the decorative scheme followed in other Khajuraho temples and bes a 
poverty of ideas and an artistic degencration. 

The conventionalization and stencil-like execution of some of the familiar designs, 
e.2., i eax scrolls and chaifya-arches, has also proceeded quite far on this 
temple. 

Thus, plastically and Heniographieahy, this temple marks the exhaustion of the re- 
miarkable vitality for which the Khajuraho sculptures are justly famous, and its 
peculiarities, both sculptural and architectural, are sach that it could be placed only at 
the end of the fine series of the Khajuraho temples. The above considerations, combined 
with the advanced proto-Nagari characters of its graffiti, indicate that this temple cannot 
be dated earher than crea 1100 and may reasonably be assigned to 1100-50, — 


©. Graxyat (pl. XXXVI) 


The temple, locally called Ghantai on account of the chain-and-bell (ghan{a) motifs 
so prominently carved on its tall elegant pillars, is the fragmentary shell of a structure 
which was essentially of the same design as the Parsvanatha temple but was grander in 
conception and nearly twice as large in dimensions. All that has survived is an ardha- 
mandape and a mahé-mandapa, each resting on four pillars and supporting a flat but ornate 
ceiling. lta muahé@-mandapa, like that of the Parévanatha, is entered through an elaborate 
doorway and was originally enclosed brs solid wall, of which only a few supporting 
pilasters have survived. As in the Adindtha, the architrave surmountin the ascniray 
of this temple is carved with the sixteen auspicious symbols seen in the dream by Jina 
Mahavira’s mother at the time af conception, ss nies oi 

‘The similarity of Eee and design between this and the Parsvanatha indicates that 
the two temples cannot be far removed in date from each other. Of the two, the Ghantai 
appear to be larger and slightly more evolved and consequently, perhaps, little later. 
This is also attested by the more conventional and later art of its carving and surviving 
figure-sculptures and corroborated the advanced paladogra the two short 
graffiti engraved on its pillars. It is, therefore, datable to the end of the tenth century on 
ase of sculptural and architectural styles, supported by the evidence of palaeo- 
graphy. 


%, ICONOGRAPHY 


Both qualitatively and quantitatively, the images on Sollee wien temples are of 
cat pier sia il interest. Besides numerous gods and goddesses the Brahmanieal and 
Jaina pant 8, different forms of lower deities like vidpadharas,. especies nigas, ganas, 
corte s reer dies represented on the sate as well as the interior of the 
temples. the dik-pdlas, nava-prahas and the river-goddesses, they have no sectarian 
affihations and tage raps on temples of all sects, With a marked cr- 
ance of Siva es, of both sss Oe and terrific varieties, even on the Vaishnava and 
Jaina temples, Khajuraho has also an amazingly age variety of other Saiva deities, like 
Ganeja and Karttikeya, numerous forms of fakti, including Durga, Parvati, Bhairavi, 


et 
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Kali and the seven mothers, of Vishnu and his incarnations, including Varah, Narasimha, 
Vamana, Rama, Balarama and Krishna, and of other Brahmanical deities like Sdrya, 
Sarasvati and Brahma’, Among the rare Peiggaee oa forms may be mentioned the Saiva 
deities. Nandi§vara and Parvati as godldsandé, Vaishnava deities Sankha-purusha and 
Narasimbi, Hayagriva, Kari-varada, Vaikuntha and Ananta forms of Vishnu, the last 
two bearing three heads—of the lion, man and boar—and marcas oot Ae the number of 
hands as enjoined by the /astras, and Maha-Lakshmi or Gaja- i with a tion- 
mount, On no site have so many gods been represented with their consorts as aliigana- 
mirtis as at Khajuraho, which contains sculptures of Indra and Sachi, Brahma and 
Savitri, Kama and Rati, Ganeia and Vighnedvati, Rama and Sita, Balarima and Revati 
and Parafurima and his consort, in addition to numerous figures of Siva-Parvati and 
Lakshmi-Nardyana. But tle composite images, combinin the features of two or more 
are of even greater interest and include Hari- , Hari-Hara-Pitamaha or 
attatreya, Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha (Sorya combining the features of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva) and a six-headed, four-legged | d twelve-armed sculpture of Sadisiva 
combining the characteristics of Brahma ant Vishnu {found in an interior niche of the 
Kandariya-Mahadeva temple). 

The niches on the bhadras of the sanctum generally contain images cither of the 

parivéra-devatas or of different aspects of the deity to whom the temple is dedicated, The 

maining niches of the facades, like those of the interior, generally show images of other 
deities, not necessarily connected with the main deity, This is also true of the niches on 
the roof of the temple, though the principal niche of the fukandsikd docs contain generally 
an allied form of the principal deity, The lintel of the sanctum-doorway invariably 
represents in the middle ie a = aN replica or associate of the main deity, 
usually surmounted by the nave-grakas, while Gatiga and Yamuna arc depicted on the 
jambs flanked by dnéra-palas, appropriate to the enshrined deity. 

The eight dif-pdlar are, as a rule, correctly represented in their respective places 
on the facades of the temple or of the sanctum proper in the case of the jdndh &ra-prasddas, 
Usually the dik-palas occur in pairs at each corner, Indra and Agni in the south-east, 
Yama and Nirriti in the south-west, Varuga and Viyu in the north-west, and lastly, 
Kubera and (ana in the north-east. They are generally represented as four-armed, but 
on the subsidiary shrines of the Lakshmana and Parivanitha temples a few dik-pales 


only two arms. Accompanied their respective mounts and ing their 
Pestinctive attributes usually Er taro Gait { the four hands, they show 4 remarkable uni- 


formity, to which only sporadic variations have been recorded. The respective mounts 
of Indra, Yama, Varuna and Tina ate uniformly shown as the elephant, buffalo, croco- 
dile and Nandin. The characteristic mount of Agni is the ram or goat, which is represen- 
ted in & xoo-anthropomorphic form in a solitary case. On the Brahmanical temples Nirriti 
is represented as mara-p but on the Jaina temples his mount is a bull or a dog, 
The decr-mount of Vayu is replaced in one case by a donkey, Normally Kubera ts 
represented without any mount, but ‘¢ seated on or beside jars (nidhis}, In two exampl 

he is represented with a ram-mount, while in four cases his mount looks like a 


The dik-pdles arc usually represented in the lower regisier of the jatigh@ and are 
surmounted in the upper register by figures of Nandisvara, which forms « distinctive trait 
ef the Khajuraho temples, Nandisvara is —— with the head of a bull and with 
four arms, usually carrying the attributes ol Siva and likewise accompanied by Nandin 
as pdhana. The Ditadco temple is unique in showing a crocodile as his mount. The 
Nandifvara figures are, however, absent in the Jagadambt and Pirivanitha temples. 
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The Vifvanitha and squinting temples, baits se: bate Sai shrines, 
show in the prominent niches, projecting heir adhishthana-fagades, dancing figures 
of the seven rather: together with dancing Ganeja and Virabhadra or Parvati. Begin- 
ning with the south-east the niches in these temples contain, in the order of pradakshind, 
Ganefa, Chamunda, Indrani, Varahi, Vaishnavi, Kaumari, Malvedvarl and Brahmani. 
The last or the north-eastern niche of the Kandariya-Mahadeva temple contains 
Virabhadra, while that of the Vidvandtha temple shows Parvati. The des of the 
Kandariya and Visvanatha mainly have various forms of Siva figures in the three 
rows, interspersed with the dik-palas in the lower row and occasional figures of other 
Brahmanical gods like Vishpu, Brahmi or Karttikeya in the upper rows. The fagades 
of the Saiva temple of the Daladeo carry, besides the figures of the -palas and Nandisvara, 
repeated representations of two types of images; (1) four-armed standing Siva, carry 
the parada, itffila, serpent and water-vessel, and (2) standing Siva-Parvati.  T! 
repetition of the:same images with identical attributes is an individual ture of this 
latest temple, indicative of artistic degeneration (above, p. 59). The three Saiva te naples, 
however, exhibit-a uniformity in the re ntation of images on the bhadra-nich the 


sanctum. Thus, the Kandariya and Dilideo temples show Andhakdntaka, Pera a 
ne 


and Tripurantaka in such niches respectively on the south, west and north, while 
Viivanatha differs only in regard to the north niche, where Ardhanarifvara is represented 
in place of Tripurantaka, 7 

On the Vaishnava temples different aspects of Vishnu are given prominence in 
the niches, The principal or the lower bhadre-niches of the sanctum oft the Visniiyateentisn 
representations of the Bhii-Varaha, Narasithha and Vamana incarnations of yi, 
while those of the sanctum proper of the Lakshmana represent the first two with 
Hayagriva as the third. The corresponding niches of the Javart depict Bha-Varaha, 
Narasimha, and Sirya as Hari-Hara-Hirapyagarbha. The upper bhadra-niches of the 
Vimana and Javari show Brahm4-Brahmani, Siva-Parvati and Lakshmi-Nairayana, 
while those of the Lakshmana contain three similar representations of Yogasana-Vishou, 
of which two relate to the Fish- and Tortoise-incarnations, as indicated by the miniature 
representations of these animals, The Lakshmaga temple is also unique in representing. 
in six out of its nine outer nichies, a similar four-armed i ic jatd-mukuta 
carrying the rosary, lotus-stalk and book in three hands, the fourth Pes d being invariabl 
mutilated, More remarkable than these are the numerous scenes from the Kyishna-lila 


a ing in the uppermost row of the jaighad of the sanctum proper, representing the 
fetrenaen of Ruvalayapida, Jekata-bhaviga, Arish{dsura-vadha, Yamalarjuna (pt XXXIN A), 
Vatsésura-vadha, Tyindvarta-vadha, Kdliya-damana, Pillané-vadha, acceptance of scented 
pase from Kubja, duel with Chandra and Sala and the killing of Sita Lomaharshana 
by Balarama. | 

The Chitragupta temple, which is the only temple at Khajuraho dedicated to the 
Sun-god, Pci be the principal or lower ee Arn of the sanctum eleven-headed 
Vishgu in the south, representing Vishnu and his ten mearnations, Sirya as Hari-Hara- 
Hiranyagarbha in the west and Bhii-Varaha in the north, The upper niches respectively 
represent Brahma-Brahmani, Siva-Parvati and Lakshmi-Narayana. | 

The Jaina temples of Khajuraho enshrine images of jinas and depict Jaina deities 
on the niches and the doorways. For the rest they agree with the other local temples. 
The Parsvandtha temple even exhibits on the facades a , ade of Brahmanical 
deities, a few of which, like Rama, Paragurama and Balarama represented with their 
consorts, are of absorbing rene yo at interest. The doorways of the Jaina temples 
invariably represent Chakrefvari Yakahi on the laldta-bimba, while ibs arc 
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THE TEMPLES OF KHAJURAHO 
niches show mostly other Jaina deities including the vidya-deviy and Jdsana-devatas, besides 


figures of jinas. The sixteen vee ae symbols,’ seen in the dream by Vardhamina’s 
mother, scorn. to the Digambara tradition, are represented on the architrave above 
the doorway of almost all the Jaina temples and shrines, except the Parévanatha.. 


6. SCULPTURAL ART 


The sculptures at Khajuraho are divisible into five broad categories. The ficst 
category comprises cult-ima. executed almost completely in the round. These are 
formal and generally stand in sama-bhafiga and have a large prabhdoali anda back-slab 
decorated with figures of attendant poe and goddesses. As these are images fashioned 
in strict conformity with canonical formulae and prescriptions of proportions, lakshanas 
and fafchhanas, they reveal a thin aesthetic vision. There are a few exceptions, of which 
the colossal image, enshrined as the principal deity of the Chaturbhujs temple, is mote- 
worthy. ‘This image is less formal and, unlike other enshrined deities, stands in an 
elegant tri-bhafiga and has a dignified expression of transcendental calm and. bliss 
(pl. XXXVIII A). 

‘The second category of sculptures comprises parivéra-, pirfra- and dvorana-devatas, 
besides numerous gods and yoddesses, These occur im the niches or are figured 
aywainst the walls of the temple and are executed either in the round or in high or medium 
relief, Those occurring in the niches are more formal and partake of the iconographic 
qualities of the cult-images of the first aie joel The remaining figures of gods and 
goddesses, which include those of the dik-palar, are less formal and more free, These 
usually stand in a lively in-bhanga and are distinguishable from human figures only by their 


peeves head-dress (jefa-, hirita~ or karanda-muhuja), or by their mounts or special attributes, 
held usually in more two hands, In most cases the gods wear the same dress and 
ornaments as human figures and are to be distinguished from the latter by a sign of 
diamond on the chest (it is the same as the kaustubha-mani on the chest of Vishnu and the 
frivatsa-laitchhana on the chest of jina figures) and by a long mala, reembling the naijayanti~ 
mala of Vishnu, which constitute the cognizances of aH Khajuraho, 


_ The third cent consists of the apsarases or sura-sundaris, who account for the finest 





they are represented with hands in. aifjali or in some other mudré, or as carrying the 
lotus-flower, mirror, water-jar, Taiments, ornaments, ctc., as offering for the deitics. 
But more ofien the sura-sundart: wad papa to express common human moods, emotions 
and activities and are often difficult to distinguish from conventional ndyikds. Such are 


the afsarazs shown as disrobing, yawning, scratching the hack, ing the breasts, 


*The symbol: enumerated in the Jaina texts and represented on the Ghantai and Adinatha 
temples are :—(! Airavata, the elephantof Indra, (2) the noblest bull, (3) the noblest lion, (4) Sri-devi, 
5) a pair of ga , (6) the moon, (7) the rising sun, (8) a pair of full vases, (9 a pair of fish, 
tis a lake, (11) an tated sea, (12) a lion-throne, (13) the cimdne, (14) Ndgendre-bhavana, 
15) a heap of jewels and (16) Agni representing smokeless fire. 
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rinsing water from the wet plaits of hair,‘ removing thorn, fondling a baby, playing 
with pets like parrots and SERA writing a letter, playing on a flute or vied, painting 
designs on the wall or bedecking themselves in various ways by painting the feet, applying 
collyrium, ete pees the sb pe Bigg a iepah of the fare skaeele Rt asa a - 
meaning anc ism. or example, the apsaras ing with a to min 

the legend of Vishnu who sported with a bail ae Mohint and #0 enchanted the asuras with 
voluptuous charms as to delude them of their share of immortality, Thus this motif 
symbolically asserts the power of absorption of beauty in her ego which leads to delusion. 

The fourth category consists of secular sculptures, which comprise miscellancous 
themes including domestic scenes, teacher and disciples, dancers and musicians and 
erotic couples or groups. The last have yielded some of the finest sculptural compositions 
of Khajuraho, vibrating with a rare sensitiveness and warmth of human emotion. Some 
of the erotic couple those of the J bi temple (pl, XLV) are distinguished 
by an expression of intense absorption rapture, which transcend from the physical 
to the spiritual plane. 

The fifth or the last category consists of sculpwres of animals including the sardila, 
which is a heraldic and fabulous beast, primarily represented as a rampant horned lion 
with an armed human rider on the back and a warrior counter-player attacking it from 
behind, Numerous varieties of this basic type are known with heads of elephant, man, 
parrot, boar, etc, The fardiila is normally figured in the recesses of the jarghd but also 
appears on the fukandsikd and in the interior. Like the apsaras, this is a most typical and 
popular sculptural theme of Khajuraho and is invested with a deep symbolism. 

The sculptural art of Khajuraho draws my on the classical tradition but is 
essentially eval. Situated as Khajuraho is in the heart of central India, which is 
ope to the artistic influences from the east and the west, its art is a happy combination 

the sensuousness of the east with the nervous modelling of the western idiom, 
Though this art cannot compare with the classical art in sublimity, ee santo | 
and expression of inner ence of the artist, it pulsates with a human vitality 
is amazing. One is st by the immensity and throbbing warmth of the Khajuraho 
sculptures which are completely liberated from their wall-surface and stand out almost 
fully in the round as ing lyrics of modelled beauty. 

The modelling at uraho generally lacks the flow which characterizes the 
sculptures of the Gupta age. plastic volume is usually amp! Sut soot emer ati 
a ing down of the plastic vision. The plasticity of the fully-rounded and modell 
form is replaced by mos Las alas pointed angles, with a stress on horizontals, 
verticals and cv the art of Khajuraho surpasses even the medicval 
ser |Fingrmecan aot hg Sore dpear phe parinasinnity sila a He an body, 
nspired by am ecstatic ivi a consuming passion : physical beauty, the 
artist of uraho rebelled iy echt / om fashicatiog 
angles which give us fine es and the unusual three-quarter profiles and back views. 
The walls of the Kha temples are a veritable gallery of female types of ravishi 


portrayal of human moods and fancies which are often expressed through the medium 

of gestures and flexions with eerie sia i ive sensuous provocation. Coqucettish 
and Sankyo eee ¢ Ley-niotes-which distingnish the Khanaraha 

art the contemporary of art. 


“Thir is known T the ico cal ill 
Atk as Aarpuire-maadjart among nographical types illustrated on the Kirtti- 
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The classical flavour persists in the sculptures of the Lakshmana and Parsvanatha 
temples, which combine subtlety of modelling with an amplitude of volume and a 
langucress or seemingly serene expression, The tradition is continued in the Visvanatha 
and partially in the Jagadambi and Chitragupta. But the sculptures of the later 

iya, Vamana, Adinatha and Diladeo show 


impossible flexions, straining the joints almost to a breaking point, 

The supple and rounded modelling, combined with a gracefully languorous expression, 
is illustrated by exquisite of Krishna ped Yamal arjuna (pl SXXIX A) and an 
apsaras sporting with a ball (pl. XX XIX B) from the interior of the Lakshmapa temple 
and by the expressive fi of Balarama and Revati (pl. XXXVIII B) and an apsaras 
with a plump face and tilted head painting her foot (pl. XL A) from the Parfvanatha. 

The Vidvanatha temple has indeed the most proportionate figures with admir- 
able poise and balance, illustrated by an apsaras playing on a flute (pl. XL 8). Some 
of the characteristic sculptural types of soe are introduced for the first time in 
this temple. The sculptures of the Jagadam and Chitragupta are slightly less massive 
than those of the Vidvanatha, but not quite as slender as those of the Kandariya and 
have yielded some of the most artistic figures of erotic couples (pl. XLV). 

The characteristic sculptural t of Khajuraho attain their maturity in the 
Kandariya-Mahadeva temple which jays tall’ and slender figures with distinctive 
physognomys writhing round their axis often in highly-contorted postures (pl. XLI A), 

- Vimana and Adinatha carry on the sculptural tradition of the Kandariy’ and show 
cl y tall figures with tapering legs. They display a wide variety of apsarases in many 
difficultand tortuous poses, illustrated by a dancing apsaras from the Adin&atha (pl. XL). 

The sculptural art is on a definite decline in. the Javari and Chaturbhuja temples, 
which represent largely conventionalized figures without much expression or life. 
Dialadeo represents the last glow of the dying lamp, as it combines highly dynamic and 
romantic sculptures, such as those of dancing apsarases (pl. XLI B) and flying vidyddharas 
(pl. XLII), with degencrate, uecrenty pre and lavishly-ornamented figures (pl. XLIV), 
ayer the exhaustion of the r able vitality for which the Khajuraho sculptures 
are 
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!. INTRODUCTION 


PAHE Beppesr caves oF Prracenora tat 20° 20'N., long, 75° 00! E. EXCAVATED 

f Is the rock of the Satamala known a) Chinon ate ein 
fringe of Aurangabad District, ee eee State, and are approached from ee sabad 

called pe saa 42 miles from Aurangabad, on the road TE es 

with meee. gat East Khandesh District in the same State, F, 

country-track of 7 miles leads to the caves via the villages lages Upla, Amba and cmarvadl ie 

the crow flies, the caves lie 50 miles to the west-southavest of Ajanta and 23 miles to 
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the north-west of Ellora. They are located in a wild picturesque ravine In the Deccan 
trap. From the elevated plateau overlooking the ravine by which they are situated: is 
seen at a distance the formidable triangular hill of Khairama, at the foot of which are the 
remains of the medieval temples of Patan. 

Due to the inaccessibility of Pitalkhora, the caves have not attracted wide attention. 
The earliest account of them seems.to have appeared in 1853, when John Wilson gave a 
very brief description of the chaifya-cave (Cave 3, below, p. 72) and the adjoining 
rihdra-cave (Cave 4, below, p. 73), including the paintings in the former and the 
sculptures in the latter.' In heir monumental book, Cave Temples of India, Fergusson and 
Burgess gave a more detailed account of the caves and specially mentioned the same yan 
and the ciara” In another work’ Burgess drew particular attention to the capitals on the 
pilasters of the vihara and dealt with the inscriptions, two in the chaitya and the five over the 
cell-doors of the vihara, recording gifts from the natives of Pratishthana.! The characters 
of the inscriptions in the ehaitya were ascribed by him to the Mauryan period on account 
of their supposed resemblance with Aéokan characters. 

In more peoent yas M. G. Dikshit gave a short description of the caves, especially 
emphasizing the development of their architectural forms.* He also mentioned the two 
unnoticed caves (Gaves 10 and 11, below, p. 78) lying on the opposite side of the ravine; 
though he could not do justice to them, as they were full of débris, Been out thatthey 
belonged to circa first-second centuries. 4.0. and thus lielped in bridging the gap in the 
development of rock-cut architecture and in providing a continuous history of rock-cut 
activities at Pitalkhora starting in the second century B. ©. and culminating with the 
re-occupation of the caves in | sixth-seventh centuries A.D, 

The caves were taken charge of by the Department of Archaeology, Government of 
India, in 1953. In the course o the last few years, the two caves hott Dikshit have 
been completely cleared and two more chaitpa-caves (Caves 12 and 13, below, p. 79) on 
the same side of the ravine discovered and cleared. Last year were also revealed, durin 
clearance, some unique features in the chaifya and the vihara of the previnusly-known group. 

his comprehensive all-round clearance has exposed the original architectural features of the 
caves, as far as they are extant, and has salvaged remar ble sculptures that had fallen 
with the disintegration of the fagatle. The prospects were indeed promising, for there were 
indications that flights of steps had originally existed 1 both Caves 3 and 4 evidently 
leading down to a lower forecourt, and the rock-mass of the fagade, while falling on the 
forecourt, must have brought down with it sculptures that perhaps might have existed 
therean. Both the supe ficial observations were amply confi med, for unique sculptures, 
both in situ and detached, crystal reliquaries, miniature st@par and inscriptions were 
discovered as a result of the all-round clearance. od 


9. PITALKHORA IN ANCIENT TIMES 


The caves of Pitalkhora lay on an ancient ceravan-route papers (fig, 1}. 
Caravans from the Govardhana country (Nasik region) and from Sirp4raka (Sopara, 


Jour, Bombay Br. Ray-As. Sots, 1V (1853), 


pp. 357-60- . 
) Fergusson-and J. Burgess, Cave Ts Saodirpresy' 1880), pe 


Sas. aes: rt on the Buddhist Cave’ ‘and thar Inscription, Acch. Surv, West. Ind., 
ath ars 3) “il | 
= Fresh light on the Pitalkhora caves’, Jeur. B y Hist. Soe,, V1, nos. 1-2 (1941). pp. 112-21, 
“Indian Archaeology 1957-58—A Renew (New Delhi, $958), p- 65 and pls. LXXV-LXXIX 
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THE ROCK-GUT GAVES OF PITALKHORA 


District Thana) crossed the Indhyadri hill close to where these caves are situated in order 
to reach their destination Pratishthana, the capital of the Sitavahanas and a great com- 
mercial centre a few centuries before and after the Christian epoch, The route almost 
followed the present-day Chalisgz -Aurangabad-Paithan road; Eliora, which the later 
Buddhists chase as the site for their rock-cut monasteries, was also on the route. The 
Outram Pass is thus only recent attempt to provide an all-weather track connecting the 
plains of Khandesh with the tableland on which Paithan stands. 


In this connexion, a little digression 13 necessary to point out a similar situation of 
the Ajanta caves as well. The northern route from Ujjain, after ing the Narmada 
and proceeding beside modern Burhanpur, came to the ancient town of Bahal (District 
East K handesh),' from where the caravans ¢ither went south, to Pratishthina, or west, 
wo Nasik. Those that went to Pratishthana climbed the Indhyadn range in the vay 
of Ajanta. The road from Bahal to Pratishthina passed beside Aurangabad,’ whic 
ech has Buddhist caves. The identification of the ancient Bhogavardhana’ with 
Bhokardan (District Aurangabad), which lies half-way between Ajanta. and Aurangabad 
and where the author recently discovered an ancient habitation-site of the carly historical 
period, supplies a link in this route, 

To come back to Pitalkhora. When news of the discoveries here appeared in the 
press, Shri Pramod Chandra, Assistant Curator, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
drew the author’s attention to the list ile of different places given in the Buddhist 
text Mahamapiri, wherein is mentioned the yaksha Savkarin as residing at Pitangalya:* 

ee veeewu sua anssPratish{ane che Khandakah | 
Pitariwalyeshu Sankaré Tarangavatyam Sukhdvahah | 
Nasikye Sundare yaksha Asavigo Bharwkachehhake | 

*Khandaka ee at Pratishthana, Sankdrin at Pitanzalya, Sukbivaha at Tarange- 
yati; Sundara at Nasikya, Asanga at Bharukachchha’ 

While Nasikya is Nasik and Bharukachcha is Broach on the Narmada estuary, 
Tarafigavati may be xeranes ee Mehsana). What is op ana for the present 
purpose is that Pitafigalya has been identified with Prolemy's Petrigala and may also. be 
regarded as the ancient name of Pitalkhora.’ If this is correct, the ana of place-names 
in the Mahdmayéri almost follows the ancient Pratishthina-Bharuk: cha route, 
Pitatigalya-Petrigala was evidently a township, the remains of which exploration may one 
day bring to light. 


4. CHRONOLOGY 


There is no doubt that the cave-excayations at Pitalkhora were the outcome of the 
same architectural activity as was responsible for similar excavations at many other places 
in the trap-region of the northern Deccan in the centurtes just preceding and following 


"Excavation conducted at this by the writer in 1952 and 1957 revealed its importance a4 
nl ei ‘shine town in the carly historical period, with remains of chaleolithlc habitation at the lowest 
evels. 
“Aurangabad may be identified with Rajatalika (Rajatadiga mentioned in sume inscriptions, 
Jour. rats t Br. Rap. ae. Saé,, VI (1861), p- 3; Lider, ‘List of Brahmi inscripuons’, ! 
Indies, X (1909-11)), a0. 988, 


® Mentioned in many early inscriptions, Liiders, op, at, ned. 264, 266, 295, 296, 373 and 572. 
*Faut. UP. Hist. See,, XV, pt ® 1942), p. 28, 
"Did, p. +l, 
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terms of Buddhist sectarianism, with the Hinayana and Mahayana. It should, at 
the same time, be noted that the second phase did not witness at Pitalkhara ‘Iresh exes 
vation or any extensive re-embellishment by way of the decoration of the cave-facades, 
ete., with carved Buddha-Bodhisattya figures, whi is one of the character a ae 
second phase at almost all other caves in the reg} ‘in fact, in the whole range of the 
Pitalkhora caves, there is not a single sculpture of Buddha or the Bodhisat as, practical 
the only evidence of the re-cecupation of the caves during the second phase being furnished 
by the paintings of Buddha-Bodhisatten figures, Soimcumes accompanied painted 
records, in Cave 3 (below, p- 72), Falacographically these records are aseri to circa 
sixth century A.p,’ Wea these ts ¢ internal Be} ; = aie 
Pitalkhora caves can be on y tentatively worked out on general considerations, aided 
evidence of architectural and sculptural forms and inscriptions where available. 

OF the caves in Group I (below, pp. 71-78), only Caves 3 and 4 have ne 
in sitt; on pala aphical grounds they may be assj to the second century B.c. 
'wo caves may therefore belong to that period. { they are one tach 
other is also indicated by their sharing a common forecourt, which shows cir excava- 
tion was designed simultaneously. “Cave 2, which too faces the same forecourt,. may 
also belong to that period. 

nity eins of Cave: 1 are too scanty to be of any use for dating e3, but its 
contiguity with those mentioned above may indicate more or less the same « for it, 

To the same period, viz, second century B.c., may be ascribed the inscription (below, 
Pp. 76 and pl. LIT C) on a loose boulder lying in front of Cave 5, from which, evidently, it 
kot detached. Cave 5 may, therefore, claim an equal antiquity. | 

Caves § to 9, including GA, were the result of the westward extension of the rock- 
excavation activity, them, Caves 6 and 7 have some common features, viz. the meer 
hall, vaulted roof with sockets for wooden attachments in some cells and stepped mer 
on the architrave and brackets, which may possibly indicate for them a date somewhat 
later than the preceding ones. Cave 9, with a with the vediké-pattern on. the 
architrave, may be ascribed to the first century p,<, f 


Caves 10 and 11 of Grou Il (below, p. 78) ma be assigned to the first-second 
century A.D. on the basis of the developed Pets of ths Stiipas and architectural details 
therein. Caves 12 and 13, lacking these features, should belong to an earlier period, say 
the first ecntury B.c, 

The sculptures, both in situ and recovered loose from the débris, all belong, as stated 
above, to this first phase of the occupation of the Caves, covering the first two centuries 
before and after Chris t The setting up of detached (as distinct from rock-engra 
sculptures on the fagades of the caves log: Cave 4, p. 73), and Cave 13 (p. 79), to make 
food es Baa rock-surfaces, gene y took ‘isan ater than the excavation of the 
Caves the VCS, 


The series of scul tured starts, stylistically, with those characterized : i 
naiveté (cg: Gaja- p. #0 snd pl LV A, and yakshas, pp, 8] was atv 
and LVI), which form the carticst sculptures in western India’ and piaealieeiies 


ae Unfortunately, no detailed palacographical examination of any inted record of the. cond 
pliase of the western Indian caves, including Ajanta, has as yet beeis eeieenean mate 
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eiaboration and sophistication (¢-g. seated female figure, p. 76 and pl. LULA), tillitreaches 
a full development that is almost comparable with that of Amaravati (e.g. royal couple, 
p. 87 and pl. LX A). 

The Glace wvery of the sprinkler of the Red Polished Ware, regarded as of Samian 
origin (below, p. 90), is of an uncertain dating value, first, as the vessels of this ‘ype were 
found in the midst of débris, and, secondly, the type and the Ware were imitated locally 
and were current at many sites till much later times. 


4. THE CAVES 


The caves (pl. XLVI) are situated on both sides of a deep ravine cut into the rock by 
a hill-stream plunging down a tendo To reach the main group (which was known 
to Wilson Bergan and Burgess, above, p- 67), called here Group 1, one has to 
cross the stream. ce newly-discovered caves, constituting Group H, are excavated on 
the other side of the ravine, The two groups thus face each other, the first cave 
(Cave 10) of Group IL almost facing the last cave (Cave 9) of Group L. The caves 
have been serially numbered here, Caves | to 9 (including 6A) constituting Group I 
(pl. XLVIIT A) and Caves 10 to 12 Group I. | 


A. Group I 
(i) Cave I 


Cave | has undergone much damage and ri aaa almost like a huge natural 
opening, but the extant remains of some of the lving:< mortise-holes for wooden door 
jamb | . dicate that this gaping cavern represents.the ruins 
of two or more rock-cut viAdras. One such vihdra lay in the south-west end and had two 
cells in the back and three on the right side, each with a rock-cut bench. In the wide. 
ic also there are indications of cells, but it is difficult to determine their number. 

¢ rock into which the cave was excavated has, ata height of 4 ft. from the floor-level, 
a very loose stratum of red bole, which in course of time weathered, thus the dis- 
appearance of the thin partition-walls which originally demarcated the caves Trom one 
another and otherwise contributing to the decay of the caves. 


tii) Cave 2 


The recent clearance of the forecourt revealed a flight of clevep steps Keading Bore 


it to Cave 2 the forecourt being shared by this cave and the joining Caves, 
and 4: the three caves are thus contemporary with one another. one wall dividing caves 
2 and 3 has completely disapp owing to the disintegrati of the rock. The extant 


mpletely disappeared whee 
remains of Cave 2, a etidra, consist of a series of four on the right side, cach 
with one or two raised benches, a Jong bench at the back and the remains of two 
cells on the left. ced bene maar feature is a rock-cut drain with loose coveriog tne it 
drained out water which would have otherwise into Cave 3 but was very ingeniry 
diverted througli a wide aperture wd boring a hole into the ceiling of irs vaulted rool. 
i method leakages in rock-cut monuments 15.4 good example 
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(tii) Cave 3 


Cave 3, a chaitya-cave, though described in the past by Fergusson and Burgess, 
is again dealt with here, as it has been noticed that their description is not accurate in 
essential details, probably owing to the fact that the frontage of the cave and the extant 
stumps of pillars were not previously ex . The complete clearance of the cave has 
revealed that it is 35 ft. Vide and 86 ft, long with an apsidal end. Originally there were 
in all thirtyseven octagonal rock-cut pillars separating the aisle from the hall. Of them, 
the front five of the right side and four of the Ieftare missing, except for their traces on the 
ground. Of the rest, sixteen were reconstructed in the recent past by the former Hydera- 
bad State as rectangular masonry pillars and the remaining twelve stand almost intact 
in their original form and even retain remnants of paintings of circa sixth century, as also 
(wo carly inscriptions contemporaneous with the excavation of the cave." inscriptions, 
on the tenth and eleventh » Mars from outside on the right, record that one was a gift of 
Mitadeva of the Gadhika perfumers'?) family and the other of the sons of Sathgha 
both hailing from Patithana (Pratishthana, Paithan). 

All the pillars have a slight inward rake and are similar to those of the chaitya at 
Bhaja and Cave 10 at Ajanta, The aisles are 4 fi, 11 in. wide and have stone ribs on the 
ceiling, which is like a half-arch, "The vault of the nave was once provided with wooden 
ribs, as in the ckaityas of Bliss and Karla; though all woodwork has now completely 
perished, their positions can still be marked (pl. XLVI C), ‘The square spaces e 
the wooden ribs were once decorated with paintings on plaster, of which a few traces of 
panels with lotuses exist, | 
The nile on the pillars (pl XALVIT) and -side-walls call for a special study. It 
may orily be noted here that all the extant pillars: bear paintings of Buddhas and the 

lusattvas. A noticeable fuct about the Paintings on the walls is that the original wall- 
surface, which had badly weathered due to the er nes Of the layer of bole (above, 
p. 71), was repaired with closely-jointed stone dlabs ar given a coat of plaster when the 
paintings were executed during the second phase of the cave. This is another example 
of ancient conservation. - 

The stipe, owing to the friable nature of the rock, had to be partly structural and 
partly aon ; in its present state it is bereft of the anda, which was of masonry, Its 
circumference at the base is 36 fi. 

Through sheer luck, crystal reliquaries were discovered within the stipa (pl. LXIILB, 
i, 4 and 5). They were contained in rise J wxckets specially chiselled tn the back side 
of the drum of the stipaand plugged by close-fitting stone slabs after the deposit of the relics 
inside; one socket, 6 m1. x4 in. “5 in., was without any Plug. The second socket, 2 in. x 
2 in. x24 in., close to the first and 44 in. above the base of the drum, yielded a ring-like 
object (pl. LXTIT B, 6). The next socket, 3 in. x4 in. x7 in., occurred 2 fe. 6 in. away 
from the second, at a height of 2 ft, and yielded the of the stipa-shay iquories 
Shaye aay fs J). The fourth socket, 1 ft. 4 in. akave the ground-level and 2 ae im. 





in. in dimensions, also contained two stipe-sNaped reliquaries (pL LXIIT Bo snd Fi 
Tt was further observed thaton the left face of the Wes There tes socket, | ff. rate 
4) in. X2) in., without the plugging slab, Further, on the top of the dram, over which the 
With a ig pence Placed, was a rock-cut chamber, | ft. 10 in. x1 ft. 3 in. <1 ft din 
with an interior flange, at a depth of 4 in,, to keep in position the covering aie in., 
chamber might have contained the principal relics over which the tifa had been raised. 


. 'Pergesson and Burgess, op. cil, 
"Burgess, op. cit., pp. 83-84; Liiders, op. eit. os. 1187 and 1188. 
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Lave 3, sculptured panel on southern side of steps, See p. 73 





B. Gave 4, part of facade of back cells, See p. #3 
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The rock-cut stipa in the chattya-cave at Bhaja, it is observed, has similar sockets, 
which, unfortunately, are bereft of their plugging slabs and consequently of relics. The 
sositions of the sockets arc, however, almost identical with those of the Pitalkhora stipa. 
It appears, therefore, that the practice of depositing reliquarics in rock-cut stiipas, In the 
manner described above, was tn vogue when the caves were excavated, 

Another feature that came to light is a Night of eleven steps, the lower five being on 
4 broader basement. On the rock-surface on each side of the steps isa sculptured panel 
in low relief depicting a prancing winged horse in the corner of the shorter side of the 
rhombus and two yakshas with their hands over their head, as if supporting the balustrade 
(pl. XLEX A). Both are dwarfish and pot-bellied and have wrinkled forcheads, bulging 
eyes and broad and flat noses; their humorous character is obvious, The larger one, to 
the right, has his mouth closed and cheeks wrinkled; he wears a farna-wshfana on the lobe 
of the visible right ear, the upper part of which is that of an animal (faiku-targa), The 
smaller yaksha, to the left, has a smiling countenance, his teeth visible through the parted 
lips; like the first, he too has the 4aviku-karaa. The sculptured panel on the left fiank of 
the steps is not well-preserved. 

These yakshas appear to precede in time their massive counterparts in front of Cave 3 
ee ‘and bear a family-resemblance to the pot-bellied rakshasas in the vihdra-cave of 

ja. 

On the lower basement on each side of the steps there is a small round cavity, | ft.3 in. 
in diameter and 7 in. in depth, where probably: loose images were fixed. The Ape 
6 ft. 7 im. higher than the level of the forecourt, is otherwise plain except for the soft 
rounded mouldings at the level of the upper flight of ne The basement projects for- 
ward on cither side, and there are two pilasters over the broader rock-cut basement: 
where the rock was poor, the pilasters were made in masonry, On cither side of the 
entrance was probably a low veaika, as can be seen from the remnants of cross-bars of the 
vediké-pattern and from the cavities on the door-jambs of the entrance. 


(iv) Cave 4 


Cave 4, the great sihdra, was once adored with a magnificent sculptured fagade, 
which, except for the traces of tures and spat ape ornamentation at tts top, 
is now damaged owing to the breaking off of huge blocks of rock at vulnerable points 
this rather poor quality of trap full of seams and fissures, Of the remnants of the facade 
a row of six chaifya-windows with the interior decorated with a recessed window-pattern 
and animal figures between the semicircular rock-cut vedikd-pattern is seen. Below this 
is the sculpture of a mifhuna. | 

The features of this cave, including the sculptures on the pilasters of the back cells, 
have been described by Fergusson and Prargea: who have also dealt at length with the 
winged sphinx-_ and amas and decorations on the chaitya-window arches over 
the doorways of the cells (pl. XLIX B). In this connexion, it may be recalled that sculp- 
tures of winged horses also appear by the steps of cave 3 (sec above.) 

The cave consists of a series of seven cells in the back with a verandah in front, most 
of the pillars of which have been recently reconstructed in masonry. It appears that there 
were two more rows of pillars, of masonry, supporting the roof of the vihdra, but they have 
now perished, leaving square incisions on the floor to indicate their positions. 


‘Fergusson and Burgess, af. ¢if., pp. 24-46. 
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The collapse of the fagade has marred the view of what had at one time been a 
magnificent entrance, and the consequent accumulation of débris in the forecourt misled 
people to think that the “pi ah in front belonged to an pa protd p age leading to the 
suream. The clearance of the débris (pl, XLVIII B), however, has eh t to light a high 
plinth with a splendid series of elephants carved on its edge and a very ornate entrance on 
the extreme left, flanked Lee dvara-palas holding javelins and shields in hand. The sculp- 
tures of the elephants, half projecting forward with the sculptured mahouts s 1 
in front, and other sculptures recovered from the débris constitute a priceless treasure of 
carly art. The detached sculptures are dealt with below (pp- 80-88); only those which 
even now form part of the roEkcut pire are described here. . 

A feature which needs special mention is the ingenious arrangement of diverting 
water that found its way into the cave through atte long tunnel-ike ings ‘were 
bored mto the ceiling and the water was allowed to flow fully into the cave, in the floor 
of which a channel was cut to lead the water outside near the entrance. ‘There are two 
such openings in the ceiling of this cave, one on the right side of the back cell and the 
other in the right side cell, 

The stepped entrance to the cave, located at the left end of the forecourt, leads to the 
floor of the mhkdra by a flight of eleven steps. The plinth of the vikara, as stated above, 
has.a series of nine elephants ending with ay almost life-size horse in profile with a male 
figure in front und a chowri-bearer behind (pL L). The elephants are damaged, tuecir 
heads and trunks lying in the foreground. 

The elephants (pl. LA), with their massive and rather stiff forelegs, are shown as 
stepping forward out of a shelf cur below the floor of the cave and appear to bear the 
weight of the cave, Pearl ornaments and pendants hang down from 1 eA upper ear-lobes 
and at the lower ends are suspended bells resting on trappings. In place of cusks, 
there are holes, probably to receive detachable decorated ivory or wooden tusks, Nears 
in some cases the tusks are carved in stone itself and have floral wreaths attached, € 
their necks are ornaments like clustered strings. 


Between the forelegs and trunk of each elephant js its mahout, with an ankuéa, turned 
half-right, sa that the trunk of the respective elephant hides the left shoulder of the mahout. 
Two such detached sculptures are described sai rate (p. 85), ba 
The elephant-culptures have their prototype in their Mauryan co Pp 

at Dhauli. in. Orissa, and appear to have influenced the later artists; the magnificent 
serics of elephants and opdlas on the plinth of the great Railasa (eighth centur ) and Indra- 
sabhii (ninth-tenth cartels) at Ellora might owe their inspiration to them, “The have also 
a family-resemblance to the mighty eleph nts carved in the chaitya-cave at Karla, District 
Poona (first century a.p:), the only d lerence being that the mahouts at Karla are shown 
riding on the elephants. Another typologically and chronologically comparable cxample 
comes from Ceylon, where the immense =P form of the Riianwell dagoba a An - 

ura is made to appear as if it is support by a row of elephants on all ¢ four sides of thie 
hasan ent. “These elephants form the pion wall; they were modelled in brickwork 
and placed Jes than two feet apart; only their heads and re les appear; their height is 
above nine feet’ It is stated that they were coated with durable lime-plaster and the 
holes in the jaws where the tasks were inserted are still visible. There are also traces of 
ornamental Usppingtiwhich were executed in bold relief. This dagobe is attributed to the 
times of Dutta-Gamani (101-77 ac)? Ir will, therefore, appear that the tradition of 


*H, W. Gane, The Book of Ceylon (Landon, 1912), p. 553 and pl. 676 
"A. K. Coamaraswamy, fTistery Ai Indian amd Fodorteien Art (London, 1927), p. 158. 
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depicting clei ants carved on plinths of monuments is of great antiquity and later on 
resulted in the splendid rows of gaya-tharas met with in inedicwal nates 
‘The entrance-doorway ( |. LI A), 5 ft. 4in. x 2 ft, 6 in., has its jambs ornamented 
with beautiful designs of half-lotuses and the tri-ratna.' Just behind the jambs are circular 
sockets for fixing wooden door-leaves, On each side in front stands @ very dignified 
dvara-pala, clad in a dhoti and a close-fitting tunic and holding a javelin in one hand and 
a shield in the other. The shields are oblong in. shape and their ends are decorated with 
tassels and small bells; they remind one of their counterparts in the frieze in Cave | 
(RaninGr) of Udayagiri* in Orissa (first century B.c.). Both the dedra-palai hold javelins 
in their hands, the right one in his right hand and the left one in his left. The right 
doara-pala has a short dagger in a broad scabbard attached to his belt, which is seen just 
behind the shield: the left one has a sword tied to his chhanna-vire, ius hilt between his waist 
and left hand, Both the sculptures are remarkable for their very realistic modelling, the 
depiction of garments and. a smiling ion, which nevertheless bespeaks strength and 
vigour. Their faces show bulging and fleshy cheeks, thick lips and wide-open eyes. 
he ponderous chests, the heavy and muscular arms and the firm pending pote give the 
figures the perfect demeanour of an alert sentinel. Their head-dress, formed by the knot 
of the turban decorated with pearl-stringed md/ds, reminds one of similar head-dresses 
depicted at Sanchi and later on at Amaravati. Both of them have heavy harpa-veshlanas, 
a close-fitting mata round the neck and a cross-belt over the tunic, which is kept in position 
by the two broad bends, one just below the other, round the waist. Below the tunic 
is the undergarment ending in a triangular leaf-shaped frill, reminiscent of similar drapery 
at Bhaja and Bharhut. The Aeyiras entwining the arms are simple and round in section, but 
the wristlets are highly decorated and appear to be studded with beads, 

Over the head of each dodra-pdla is an elephant in rofile, the trank missing, Over 
the left elephant is the damaged sculpture ofa diunara, Set within these two elephants and 
above the doorway was an oblong panel of Gaja-Lakshmi (below, p. 80 and pl. LV A), now 
fallen from its original place. — 

On the lefi wall, projecting forward beyond the left end of the courtyard, is a five- 
hooded cobra in low ‘elie (pl. LIB). In the hoods are bored holes, from which water 
from the rock-cut channel described above (p. 74) probably oozed out, a3 Cari be guessed 
from the water-marks on the sculpture. Just above the sculpture is a rock-cut socket, 
= with « close-fitting block, probably meant to regulate the flow of water through 
the holes.” 

As stated above [p. 74), beyond the elephants on the right side is.an almost life-size 
sculpture of a: horse with a fare of a male in front and a chowri-bearer behind (pl. LB). 
This unique sculpture, with an inscribed record giving the name of the donor over it, was 
once hidden by a rubble wall, erected to support the overhanging portion of the rock which 
had disintegrated and was threatening to collapse, It is uite likely that this ugly but 
compulsory conservation was effected during the second phase af the caves. The horse 
Soy perhaps depict the event of the Great Departure, on the analogy of a comparable 
sculpture (below, p- 80), about the identification of which with that event there i: no doubt. 


"The jamb of the entrance-doorway of the Nasik etitya-cave has.a similar decoration. Besides, 
the entrance of this chaitya is also flanked by padshas and appears to have copied the earlier model 
pee by eer okt 

*Fe: | Bur Bess op, ah, = Be 5 : 

+ Axunilar culptare edie appears clase to the water-cistern attached to the rihdra at Kondivte. 
‘The depiction of ndga near a water-cistern and its peculiar representation at Pitulkhora are worthy 
of special attention. | 
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The projection to the 1 tof the horse-sculpture depicts a female figure seated on 

a raised pedestal (pl. LIIT A). The sculpture is broken above the waist, The lower 

tion carly shows that she is seated in sauya-lalitdsana under an umbrella held 
ct head by an attendant, who stood half concealed behind the seat but is now 

tely missing t for his left foot with the anklet showing itself by the side of the 


latform on w the main figure is carved. The very gracefal manner in which the 
Heht foot, with anklets, of the main figure rests on the pada-pitha makes one feel that 
this sculpture, when complete, must have been one of great artistic beauty, The Sari 
is shown with beautiful folds, one of its ends i down from below the left foo 


hanging : t 
over the pedestal. From the modelling of the slender waist and the foot and the manner 
-: which the folds of the garment are carved, one feels that the sculpture belongs to the 
inst century 8.c. 

The cave is also important on account of its inscriptions, The ones previ known' 
are engraved on the of cach cell. The donors are in all cases members of the Lagi, 
of the royal physician. ones now discovered are mentioned below, 

The indistinct inscription (pl, LIT A) above the horse consists of two lines, of which 
the upper one is badly dated, It reads as follows: 

Line | Dhejnuk| dka}tasa Samasa-putena Ka- 

Line 2 ire ray 

‘Done by Kagha (Krishna), the son of Samasa, of Dhenukaikata’, 1 

This Kanha may be the same the hiranya-kara, who was resposaible foe the 
inscribed image of at the pace (below, . BI). Dhenukikata f this inscription 
also finds mention In a number o inscriptions fem Karla and one each Shelarwadi 
and Kanheri,* of all of which Pitalkhora is the northernmost. The identification of the 
town" is not yet established, but one may have to search for it in the Mamala country or 
near Kalyan somewhere on the ancient trade-route connecting the Bor Ghat with So 
On palacographical grounds, the inscription can be ascribed to the second.-first century 6.c. 

The next inscription (pl. LI B), carved on a pilaster in the left wall, reads... 
Ja bhichhuniya dinal a] thal bho}, ‘the (is) the gift of the nun... The inscrip- 
fion may ascri to circa century B.c. 

The third inseri tion is on the adjoinin laster in the left wall in line with the 
modern pillars. Tt is too fragmentary ani the few discernible 
convey any meaning. 


Cave 5 is a rikdra but is so damaged that the i existence of cells therein can on! 
ac the entrance #0 oli, beet a it 

appears that the wiAdra had five on eitl one ach provided with a bench cither at 
side. On the back side there were r cells, the two in the centre 





tp. tit., p. 84, 
‘ Liiders, ap. sit, nos. 1020, 1090, 1092, 1093, 1096, 1097 and 1121. 


*Recently D. D. Kosambi has tried to Dhenukika ith Devagad or Devghur 
Cbs, Bg SP the Ramet cure cf thes of Kara Je eas ed pe Deh sated 
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structural, end, and one wonders whether the cell was a chaitya with a structural stipa at 
the apsidal end. It has near the entrance a short bench on one side and two steps, of 
which the lower one is semicircular at the left end. 

The cave has a small verandah with oblong projecting s The sockets carved 
on the plinth indicate the prior existence of masonry vaibien mh 

In front of the cave is a huge loose boulder on which is carved the inscription... .. 
yt athisentyd (pl. LIT C); it seems to record the gift of a guild of bankers and is thus im- 
portant in throwing Tight on the economic structure of the contemporary society, The 
inscription is ascribable on palaeographical grounds to the second century 8.«. 


(vi) Cave 6 


This cave, also a vikdra, had probably fifteen cells, of which those on the left and back 
sides are slightly better preserved than the rest. ‘The brackets and the p idal pattern 
over the architrave of the rear walls of the back cells are interesting (pt LIT] B), as has 
already been noted by Dikshit.* Each cell has a door-step. At the entrance to the mara 
there nppens to have been at a slightly lower level a small verandah, the inner side 
of which was anciently repaired by burnt bricks, cach measuring 16 im. x 8 in. * 2} in. 
In some of the walls of cells was cut a small oblong niche. 

Patches of old plaster, of cow-dung, husk, ctc., with. traces of paint on them, are 
still visible on the walls and ceiling. 


(wii) Care 6A 


Cave 6A consists of the damaged remains of eight cells in one row in four groups: 
it was thus a vitdra, The partition-s falls between the cells and the entire roof are altoge 
missing, In the back wall are oblong niches. 


(vint) Cave 7 


Cave 7 is a vihdra with fifteen cells, five on each of the sides except the front, and 
an unpillared hall in the middle. All the cells have entrance-steps. are brackets 
supporting the ceili over the back side-bench in one of the cells in the back wall; the 
adjoining cell to the left is connected with it by a doorway cut through the middle Bench. 

pyramidal merlons on the architrave on the back wall above the bracket are similar 
to those in Cave 6. The ceiling of the cell is. vaulted and has grooves for wooden ribs, 
Traces of old plaster and paint are seen on the ceiling. 


Between this and Cave 8 is an unfinished rock-cut cistern. 


(ix) Case & 
Close to the cistern are three cells with benches, constituting Cave 8, a small 
vihard. 
— pik, on a 
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Cave 9, with extensions on both sides, is a large vihdra with some interesting features. 
Its fagade was originally supported on Poss paliats and two pilasters leading into a verandah, 
26 ft. long and 5 ft. 9 in. wide, with a cell at each end. There appears to have been a 
central doorway, the remnants of the walls of which exist on both sides leading from the 
verandah to the main hall. Inside the hall, on three sides, are five cells, each with a 
bench. The partition-walls between the cells are missing. There is a very fine berm 
with the vedita-pattern on the architrave running all round the wall-surface above the cell- 
oni (pl. LIV A). From the usual indications, the cave appears to have been plastered 
and paumnted, 

At the eastern end of the cave is another small wiidra with three cells, on the western 
side of which are the remains of a still another pitara with four or five cells. 


B. Group II 
(i) Cane 10 


Cave 10 has a small forecourt, 12 fi, <8 ft, with a projecting rock on either side. 
Looking at the fagade, one notices 4 roughly-hewn doorway, 5 ft. 6 in, x2 ft. 8 in,, in the 
front wall, which is 3 ft. 10 in. thick. Above the entrance is a semicircular niche, 9 ft: 
wide at the base, 6 fi. 9 in. high and 2 ft. 8 in. deep, with a window-o ening, 3 ft. 4 in. x 
1 ft. 6in, Careful observation reveals that the arch of the niche had stone ribs. 

The cave itself is a pillarless apsidal hall, (7 ft: 7 in. deep and 8 fi. 4 in, wide, with a 
height of 12 ft. 7 in. The height of the stipa, its harmika broken, is 6 ft. 6 in and its cir- 
cumference at the base is 17.1. 9in, It al upwards, and at the junction of the drum 
and the anda there is a 74 in. broad band of th  vedihé, Above it is a short offset of 3 in., 
and still above is a rather squat ania with a circumference of 11 ft. § in. re are two 
holes on the opposite side-walls, which were probably meant to hold a horizontal bar from 
which offerings or lamps were hung. | 

The side-walls of the hall slightly taper upwards, and there is indication that the cave 
was not finished. The harmiké is damaged but may perhaps have contained some relics, 


(ii) Cave Ji 


Cave 11, with a damaged | fagade, contains three rock-cut sipas, probably ex ted 
in different periods. The cave had probably a dwarfwall, through which thers wie ees 
entrance-opening, about 4 ft. 10 in. wide: Two of the sapas stand in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, but the third and innermost one is fairly intact. The stifa in the front chamber, mea- 
suring [5 ft. 6in, 15 fb, has, in spite of its damaged condition, its Aermikd still in pasi- 
tion over the extant part of the anda. 

Behind this cave it a cell, 7 ft. 10 in. deep and II ft. Din. wide taining a stipa 
with its harmik@ and a carved chhaitra on he tling In the back norton of the anda 
are awe algal err in Meck jak pera hs oe anda bat behind the Aarmika; they 
might have the cham relics, One ‘m is o and th r circular. 
The former has a ledge, 1 in. below the top, to receive a cover? me ae 
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There is yet another stipa to the cast of the first stapa in a separate oblong excavation, 
Of. 1 in. x7 ft. 3 in. This is also damaged, but the ‘Abiding cheved on the eciling, is 
extant, 


iti) Gare 12 


Sharing a common forecourt, the last two caves, Caves 12 and 15, are both chaityas, 
The forecourt in-front of Cave 12 is 11 ft, wide and has three steps, cach 4 ft, 7 in, wide, 
with an easy rise. The cave had originally a narrow entrance, but with the fall of the 
entire fagade it is difficult to say how the door-frame was fixed. To the right side of the 
entrance are the remains of a sculpture indicated only by the remnants of the feet marking 
the existence of a deara-pala figure, Entering inside, onc notices a very narrow verandah, 
| ft, 9 in. wide, along the entire width of the cell, formed by an II in. wide pilaster-like 
projection. Careful observation reveals that this pilaster must have supported the chaifya- 
windgw over the doorway. ) 

The chaitya-hall is without pillars and is apsidal on plan, with a total depth of 21 fk, 
8 in., the width and height being 7 ft. 6 in. and 15 ft. respectively. The stijpa in the 
apsidal end is damaged: there is an oblong socket over the anda for receiving the stem of 


the loose harmika (pl. LIV B), which had originally been there but slipped down with the 
disintegration of the anda and is now kept in the cave, Starting with the base, it has a 


box-like chamber covered by the vedika-pallern in two compartments, over which, in the 
centre of all the four sides, are carved the heads of a male and a female. In the corners 
are bracket-figures holding the upper rectangular portion, on each side of which there 
are two chailya-windows, Over is a peceangulss block broadening up in lour ters. 
On the surface of the upper portion is again a sunk eedikd, "The mithuna sculpture over the 
harmika is unique, nowhere met with in western India. 

The vaulted ceiling of the chaifya-hall hax Fock-cut ribs, intersected by rock-cus 
rafters, Which thus pre cight compartments between cach two ribs. The ribs them- 
selves are inverted U-shaped, have their ends slightly incurved and project about 7 in. 
from the surface of the vault, The five ribs in the apsidal end converge in the centre of 
the rearmost rib just above the apex of the saa. 


(iv) Gave J3 


Gave 13, very much damaged, was propane entered through an oblong entrance, 
about 3 ft. wide, The apsidal hall is 27 ft 10 in. deep, 15 ft. wide and 15 ft. high, 
There are two rows of pillars in the hall going round the st@pa in the ap idal end, thus 
dividing the hall into a central nave and side-aisle, respectively 7 ft. and 1 ft. 11 in. wide. 
‘There were ten pillars in two rows in the front portion and four more m™ the apsidal end; 
all of them are, however, decayed and have only their stems mitact. The stems are 
octagonal in shape; from the stem of one of them, which stands to a height of about 3 ft, 
it appears that it had a slight rake and was tapering towards the top. 

"The vaulted roof over the naye and the stilpa has stone ribs and rafiers of the same 
type as in Cave 12. The roof of the gide-aisle, however, is bereft of rafters and is like an 
rt ie stipa is damaged except for a portion of the drum, which rises to a height of 
about 3 ft. 

Outside the cave is a loose piece of rock bearing the sculpture of a galloping horse 
with a female rider having a javelin in hand, [t appears that the sculpture was cary 
on the facade, which, like that of Cave 4, was decorated with sculptured friezes. 
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9. DETACHED SCULPTURES 
A. Gaja-Laxsui 


The sculpture, recovered in a number of Pieces from the débris in front of Cave 4, 
roved, on being joined together, to be one of Gaja-Lakshmi (pl, LV A), which must once 
ave been set over the main entrance to that cave. It consists of the central figure of 

Lakshmi, seated on a half-lotus with seven petals, with the soles of her fect touching each 
other, and holding in both hands buds on stalks which issue out of the lotus-seat and, along 
with the head-dress, encircle the figures, thus adding to the beauty of the composition, 
The head-dress of the pe is centrally parted and hasa big bun at its. middle top and 
a leaf-ornament at its base. Below the hair and almost framing the head is a wreath of 
flowers hanging down on the shoulders. The ear-ornaments (Karna-veshtana) also le 
down below the shoulders. In addition to a jewelled necklet (graiveya) on the neck, 
has a beaded necklace going over the breasts and reaching farther down. Her wrists have 
heavy bracelets, three on each, and ankles wear anklets. Her slender waist has a waist- 
band and a broad girdle (mekhalé), holding in position the lower garment, the folds of 
which are seen near the ankles, | 

On cither side of Lakshmi is an eepheny each with its raised trunk pouring the 

contents of a water-jar over the goddess. The elephants stand on. lotuses with their fret 
drawn together, They have cloth trappings over them, the decorated end of which is 
seen on the left elephant. 


B. Tue Great Departure 


A squarish panel (pl. LV B), with its per right corner broken, depicts in a graphi 
manner the Great rture of (pete Siddhartha from his palace and is the Ae! 
from the life of Buddha found at Pitalkhora. In the b ke is shown a palace-gateway 
(torana) in front of which stands a richly-caparisoned horse, Kanthaka, in a majestic * 
with an attendant standing in the gateway and holding an umbrella over it, The 
is artistically decorated with trap horse-bits, ¢tc. The | ornamental sey 


covering its chest with the tassels swinging with its movement bespeak the mastery of 
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artist. On its back are richly-decorated ings. Its manes are artistically shown, 
while its tail is slightly raised as would normally be when a horse is. galloping. 

In front of the horse is Chhandaka, acting here as the torch-bearer ready to move 
forward, He carries in his right hand a scabbard with the hilt resting on the shoulder, He 
wears a dhoti, the folds of which are nicely arranged and indicate his forward movement, 
His turban, though slightly damaged, is similar to that worn presently by the people in 
Maharashtra. | 

This sculpture is unique on account of the architectural details carved thereon. 
Under the raised band of the vedtkd@ is carved a forane, (fs: 2, 2) the vertical jambs of which 
have a pronounced inward rake. The three arches have rounded and curled-up ends, 
Between the arches are vertical members SNE the space into cight compartments. Below 
the lowest arch is a low vedikd. It would be worth while to compare this ferega with the one 
depicted on an early painting in Cave 10 of Ajanta {second-hrst century Bc.) (fig. 2, 1): 
in both the cases the inward rake is quite pronounced. 


C. Yanrswas 


l. "The first yaksha sculpture to be described here (pl, LVI) is a unique object. 
lt is 3 ft. 6 im, high and is almost intact from the knees upwards except the missing left 
forearm. The sculpture represents standing corpulent male akska with its hands raised 
upwards to hold a shallow bowl. The corpulence. of the figure is emphasized by two 
fleshy rolls on the sides, and its dwarfish but bold and robust features give it a distinction 
of its own. 

The front head-dress of the ges consists of two rows of hair twisted into rolls, which 
are increased on the back side to four with a knotted fillet dividing them into two parts, 
The expression of the face is full of wild joy resulting in a chuckle which exposes the tecth, 
The earlobes are perforated and are adorned with spiral ear-rings (Aund a) the up 

ris of the ears imitating an animal (4arku-karja)— a traditional feature ol pe aps a. 

ne eyes are wide open with glee and the irises are clearly marked, Round the neck 
is a graiveya, but the most interesting feature is the string of gadrooned and collared beads 
(mapi-maid) with a large ga d central bead flanked ed by human-faced amulets, the 
cord of the string passing through the ears. The string is tied at the back in # knot and 
hanes down till it ends m another knot. The armlets (keyara) cntwining the short and 
muscular arm are three-plaited with hook-appendages at end and, touching the ear- 
oriaments on the front, reach the back on the rear, The nght wrist is adored with 
circular three-coiled wristlets. 

_ The sculpture is comparable with the squatting yaksha from Maholi, Mathura,’ 
and more so with the pakshee on the western gateway of Sanchi In western India, similar 
figures in the round do not exist, though on the lion-pillar in front of the chaitya-cave at 
Kanhieri ate carved yaksha sculptures in hall-relief’ On the plinth of Cave 5 at Nasik 
yaksha figures, also in half-relicl, are shown as atlantes supporting the vihdra.* It is also 
noteworthy that the facial expression of this yakiha bears a striking resemblance with that 


WS, Agarwal, Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museuen of Archaeology, Afuttra (Allahabad, 


6 opp rt Monuments of Sanii (Calcutta, 1942), TL, pls. LVI and Lis 

® Percy Brown, Indian Architecture, Hindu and Buddhist (Bombay, 1956), p- 32. ; 

+0) Sivarainamurti, Sanskrit Literature and Art—Mirrory of Indian Cifture, Mem, Arch. Surv, Ind., 
no. 73 (Delhi, 1953), pl.| and fig. 3. 
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on the later dwarf yeksha from Ruanweli and Jetavanarama dayobas in Ceylon, which 
ate often com ah somewhat similar on the capitals of the western gateway 
of Sanchi.* The only sculpture on the left side of the chailya-cave at Kondane, District 
Kolaba, can now be iclentified as.a figure of yakxha, which has a Jarihu-karna as the : 
one." From the size of the head, it is surmised that it was almost twice life-size snd whe 
complete must have been a colossal image. 


The Makdmayiri text which mentions the nate of the paksha Sankarin (above, p. 69) 
may aps be referring to this image, which is the most prominent of its Lind at 
Pitalkhora. 

As a piece of sculpture it displays @ fine sense of modelling, in spite of its heaviness, 
and thus ranks as one of the finest sculptures of its class in early Indian art. 


2. Another important sculpture, a _yaksha acting asa dedra-pala (pl. LVEL A), was 

originally placed on the left side of the entrance to Cave 33 in fact, it was carved in one 

piece with the jamb of the doorway. The corresponding figure on the other door-jamb 

was found very much weather-worn and almost beyond reconstruction. The present 

sculpture is alao damaged, the portion below the thighs being missing. Its height in its. 
resent state is 5 ft, 6 in., so thar its total height, when compicte, must have been about 
ft. It would rank high among the best specimens of early Indian plastic art, 

The figure is adorned with a very claborate wig-like head-dress, which covers the 
cars and is fronted on the crest by a circular knot with an oblong protrusion in the 
centre, On the forehead are two sharp angles formed by the ge of the wig. Two 

bes of the cars, 


heavy serpett-ornaments surpa-kundala) are attached to the lo upper 
pea fe. which have fan-like folds. Round the neck is a broad greiveya impr with 
rosettes. It is tied at the back with a thick string, the end of Witch Range wh on the 
back. From over the left shoulder run down the schematic folds of the upper g t 


(ultariya) crossing the decorated belt (chhanna-vira), which comes down from the right 
shoulder, To the ehanna-virn is attached the scabbard of the sword, the hilt of which is 
pressed close to the body by the left arm. On the left arm is a hepiira with three ts, the 
central one of which is Vertical and the side ones hooked, On the two fingers of the left 
hand are rings, the one on the “finger with an oval pattern and the other on the middle 
finger round in section. The ri tarm, berit at the elbow, holds a hea and Jong : 
Both the wrists are decorated with heavy wristlety in four circles. ie folded dhott ts 
Ma on the waist with a decorated Mringed belt, with its end hanging loose in 
t. 

The most important feature of this scul lite is its facial expression . It displays a 
gentle smile with iehilp-sasten i and 2 cheeks, The eyes, with Prosiines irises, 
are wide open. The nose is slight y broad, the nostrils indicated by small depressions, The 
features are boldly cut. The face was once painted in yellow and the |i in red, traces of 
Which are still discernible. 


sad a A. Smith, History of Fine Art in tulia and Ceylon, 2nd ed. (Oxtord, 1930), p. 147 and pl. WLA 
* Fergusson and Bargess, op, cit. p. 291. 
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The round modelling of the face contrasts with the flattish treatment of the body— 
wit may indicate the transition from the earlier to the later (Sitavahana) plastic 
tion. | 


3. This ent of a sculptured aster, measuring 2 ft. x1 ft. 5 in., depicts a 
yaksha and a chauri-bearer (pl, LVII C). The dwarf yeksha has his hands raised 
up to support on the head the base of an oblong platform, the front of which is decorated 
with the vedikd-pattern. Over it is a short octagonal shaft surmounted by a moulded base 
of an object, the upper part of which is missing. The face, with wrinkles on the forehead, 
open and bulging eyes, fleshy cheeks and the mouth open as 8 result of unsuppressed 
laughter, depicts a very jovial expression. 

The chauri-bearer stands to the left of the yakska in merece poe Her beautiful 
head-dress, tilted to the right, is tied into a conch-shaped knot, which has a subsidiary knot 
of the same shape on either side. Her car-lobes are decorated with spiral ornaments, to 
which are probably attached pendants of pearls, She wears a graiveya and stana-hdra. 
Her right hand, flexed at the elbow, holds a chauri and rests 5 oma the platform held by 
the yaksha, and her left hand, slightly bent, rests on her thigh. ¢ upper part of her body 
is bare, The lower ent (anuttariya) is tied round her waist; the folds of the garment 
hang down on the and partly covers the loose mekhald, which consists of collared beads 
in three strands, 

The face of the female figure has a dignified expression. The cye-brows are well- 
defined and the nose is set between the slightly fleshy cheeks. The modetling, on the whole, 
tends to give the figure a robust look. 


4, This 3-ft, high sculpture, carved on a pilaster, ys a_yakshi with a karanda 
(casket) over her head (pl. Lvit D). She stands with Fenians ightly apart and hands 
raised up to hold the karanda. She has a beautiful head-dress tied with ornamental bands, 
the whole formats a cushion for the casket, The face is damaged, but the pressed lips, 
the chin and the flushed face give her dignity. She has in the right ear-lobe an ornament 
made of ringlets, and in the left a circular ear-ornament Rr ae Around her 
neck is a gratveya and a dangling stana-hara in three strands. ¢ right wrist wears a heavy 
double wristlet. The uflariya, the folds of which are seen on the rear side, comes forward 
from over the shoulder and appears to have been tucked near the mekhala@ below the waist. 
At the slender waist is tied the anuttariya, the prominent folds of which hang down over the 
mekhald, consisting of seven strands of collared beads. 


5. The female door-keeper represented in this sculpture holds in her right hand 
a tall spear, the butt of which rests over her right foot (pl. Vil B). She has a head-dress 
all decorated with floral wreaths, particularly interesting & the large floral wreath 
coming down from the forehead and going behind the right shoulder. She wears a 
hanging spiral car-ornament and a fairly broad gratveya of three strands, Her left hand 
is raised and doubly flexed. Each hand has two heavy wristlets. The mekhald is of five 
strands and is worn loosely; to it is tucked a brocaded Ava which gracefully hangs 
down below the knees. On her left hip is a scabbard knsposition ly: «string going 
over the right shoulder. The ri t foot is straight, but the left is:slightly bent at the knee 
imparting grace to her pose, wears round anklets. 

Altogether, the figure has a sturdiness worthy of a sentinel, 
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D. Kinnaras AND GANDHARVAs 


I. This is a fragmentary scul fare shacan a (pl LVI A), remarkable 
on account of the success of the artist ta 2 effortless case with with this semi- 
divine being, with incurved wings issuing out of his shoulder, floats in the acrial rec; n 

carved with collared beads and balances in his left hand a bow! of 
flowers, His head is slightly turned to the left, making an angle with the body, which is 
again bent at the waist. He has a head-dress with a knot of hair resting over the 
forehead on the left. His head is beautifully framed by a floral wreath adding greatly to the 
richness of the coiffure. His ears are decorated with heavy karna-veshtanas, while round 
the neck is a broad band of graiveya imprinted with the rosette-design. On both the 
hands he has two heavy wristlets made of pearls, There is a very fine dhoté tied by a belt 


It seems that the piece formed the extreme end of a large composition with a principal 
figure at the centre aut another similar Kinnara-figure at the Bihee Bh, 


2. This fragmentary sculpture resents a flying gandharva (pl. LVIUIIB holding 
in his left hand a shield wath a Somes trefoil piiterion on the dk side. Unlike the 
usual gandharva, who is in the attitude of adoration, the present one is a warrior, 


E. Musictans 


l. This fragmentary sculpture depi a woman ing on a musical instrument 
(pl. LEX A). The face of the sinciad) absorbed in mua oe towards the instrument, 
and the joy vee ing From the music is reflected on her face. Her long coiffure 
is bordered by-a wreath of owers which almost frames her head and is tied behind m a knot. 


Though the s of the musical instrument cannot be guessed, enough of it ~ 
to show that, like ihe floss two, it had seven strings, gue ugh remains 


2. Though this sculpture too is fragmen 1. LEX B), the musical instrument 
has survived almost in its catirety, The saat held by i youth against his right 
shoulder, has seven strings emanating from an elliptical gourd with a curved handle at 
one end, to which are tied the strings. The youth has a conch-shaped knot of hair on 


the head, 


_ 3. In this sculpture, also fragmen » is seen the trunk of a o Seete Wearing a 
pear tegktten on Aen neck orets wie wien the wrists tpl AX C). Pressed 
in his left arm is-an ment wit trings. is ri holds a pleetryum 
'o play the instrument with. — ee Fae See whee 

F. Manovrs 
‘ This sculpture (pl. LIX £) rPresents one of the mahouts carved in front of cach 
of the elephants on the th of Cave 4 above, 74). A little wer 5 ft. tall, 
he stands stiffly, with the xed right hand holdi 2 orig beatied cutee The wristiets 
B+ 
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are made of square beads. Round the neck is a graiveya of oblong beads, fastened at the 
back by a string witha knot. The dhoti is ticd at the waist and its folds are clustered in 
front of the left leg. The modelling of the face is bold and the flushed cheeks, the clinched: 
lips and the open eyes attract attention, 


2. Another mahout is represented in this fragmentary sculpture (pl. LIX D), the 
complete head-dress of which consists of a massive bedecked tuft of hair covering the 
entire scalp and beeen over the fore-head. Tied vertically by bands, it is divided into 
several sections, ¢ figure wears a graiveya of four strands tied at the back. ‘There are 
traces of paint-film, saffron on the face and red on the lips, 


G. Mrravunas 


1, This pilaster (pl. LX A) contains three panels, one above the other, the top and 
bottom ones cach with a standing mithune and the middle one with horses. In the to 
panel the face of the male is seen while the hepen pers of the female is completely 
ane The male has his dhoti tied by a stringed belt, the end of which hangs down on 
the left thigh. Heavy wristlets are worn on the right wrist, The female to the left of 
ss male has similar wristlets. Her mekhala consists of four strands, Above the feet are 

ets. 

The lower 3 nh of both the figures in the second mithuna-group, on the bottom panel, 
are missing. ¢ male, this time standing to the left of the female, puts his right arm 
around the Waist of the latter, who, in tum, has her left arm on the right shoulder of the 
male. Both have broad graiveyas on their necks, the female having a stana-hdra in addition. 
The hair-style of the female, with a profusion of flowers and garlands, is interesting. The 
girdles and lower garments are similar to those on the first panel. 

In the central is a pair of horses sitting back to back. The flowing manes 
and the anatomical details are remarkable, 


2. On the upper el of this pilaster (pl. LX B) is a kneelin elephant and on the 
lower is a couple, int re on account Phe peculiar hair-style and the costumes. 
The curly hairs of both the are tied in the middle by a band of cloth, that of the 


latter g over her shoulders in locks. Her car-ornaments Spotar to bs simp i 
shaped pendants, in contrast to those of all other sculptures © Pitalkhora. holds a 
cornucopia in the left hand and has a mekhala of six strands. ate 
The ent of the fernale figure appears to be a skirt hanging on the ankles in fri 
‘The. pulls Revita tte it in a long garment which goes in folds over his right shoulder 
and hangs down well the knees. The character of the drapery is definitely un- 
Indian and has a vague classical affinity. One wonders whether one sees in the sculpture 
an attempt to depict a Yavana couple who perhaps made donations to the caves. It may 
be alled in this connexion that a number of inscriptions in west Indian caves record 
donations from the Yavanas. 


3, This sculpture LX ©), also on a fragmentary aster, is divided into two 
panels, the u oe 1 ) animal with the face of a lion, horns of a ram and 
the body and hoofs of a bull. remains of the lower panel shows the standing figure 
of a male and the arm, probably of a female, on his left. The sculpture was not 
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completely finished; nevertheless, the head-dress, the broad band around the neck, the 
heavy wrisilets and the dhoti tied with a knot in the centre of the waist are noteworthy, 


4, This fragmentary sy a (pl, LXI A) depicts a female dancer, o ly the up 
part of her body extant, with her hands held over her head, and a male, his head and 
the part below the waist gone, standing to her right and pressing her lower lip with the 
thumb and forefinger of his left hand. “Hise coiffure of the female hangs looped at her back, 
She wears bejewelled heavy wristlets, three in each hand. 


5. This mutilated sculpture (pl. LXT B), pertaining to a pilaster, represents a 
mithuna, over which, in the u per panel, probably existed two animals back to back, [In 
the mithuna-group the entire aire of the female is missing except the hand holding a cup, 
the contents of which she offers to the male lo her right. The body of the male is also 
“exp ee but the expression of pleasure on his face is clear. The knot of his hair falls on 
his forehead. 


6. Both the figures in this fragmentary sculpture (pl, LXI C) appear to be females, 
the right one holding a globular pot with a cup-shaped tut with flaring rim in her left hand. 
The hair id the other, to the left of the pot, is tied om one side and is profusely decorated 
with wreaths. : 


7. This partly-damaged seulpyure (pl. LXIL A) shows a mithuna, wobably dancing. 
The male partner, wearing a cross-belt on his chest and a short dhoti fd placed his ir 
hand over the shoulder of his companion, who, in turn, has passed her hand round the 
weit the male. She has a short heavy necklace and Weats a short dhofi tied by a 
mek hel a, 


8. The subject of this sculpture (pl; LXIT B) is a mithine, the male holding the 
female by her lefi hand, as if persuading her to accompany him. He looks sideways at 
his companion and holds something like a musical instrument in his left hand, which js 
bent at the elbow and rests on the i His hair is done in three plaits on his left side. 
A heavy garland adorns the chest. dhott is tied in ‘a knot below the navel and falls in 
heavy folds between the legs and on the left side, The utlariya hangs loose in two loops. 

The female also has her head slightly turned towards the male. She stands: with 
her right lee slightly fexed and pate forward, aarp ied ready to go in the reverse direc- 
tion, The anutlarfya and mekhala are similar to those of the yakiAi described above (p, 83), 
but the ormaments on the neck are different. The graiveya has a big central bead on the 
first string, and its other two strings each have three prominent beads in the centre. The 
stana-héra almost reaches the waist. The saat carormmaments are frontally and the left 
ones laterally disposed. Around and almost framing the face is a floral wreath. The hair 
is tied in a knot on the right side. | 

The sculpture reminds one of the panels on the facade of the chattpa-cave at 
Kondane (second century B.c.). . 


an pniect probably a flower. He has Aarga-veshtanas in the lower-car-lobes. The garments 
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H. Royal courte 


In spite of its broken condition, the sculpture (pl. LXIH A) is outstanding by virtue 
af its balanced composition. and richness of details. The main subject is a royal couple, 
the king seated on a decorated octagonal pifha with a cover, orally of animal-hide, 
ypon it, and the queen sitting beside hint. The left portion of the king, together with all 
that existed to his left, is gone. His right arm holds the queen at the back. He wears & 
circular pendant ornament on his right car. His dhoti is tightly worn round the legs but 
hangs in the centre in a folded loop ending ina tufi, His left leg is flexed and rests om the 
throne, and his tight leg rests on an oblong foot-stool, decorated at the edges in the same 
way as the throne, 

‘The queen is seated on the right thigh of the king, her left arm seeming to go round 
the shoulder of the latter, She ts Penge bedecked with ornaments—a five-stringed 
vraiveya, a two-stringed stana-hata, a thick double wristlet preceded by five les and a 
seven-stri mekhald. Her head, turned towards the ing, has a flowing head-dress 
bordered by a garland. Her lower body is covered by a dhoti with schematic folds. Her 
legs wear anklets, the flexed right one resting on the throne itself and the left one on a 
foot-stwal.. 

To the right of the queen is a female attendant holding in her right hand an oblong 
bapa oa out of which the queen takes out with her right hand a handful of objects, 
possibly fowers. The attendant has the same kind of hair style as the queen, but the bun 
at the tere is more prominent. Her weristlets and mekhald are also of the same kind as 
these of the queen. lower garment hangs on the left leg in vertical folds partly covering 
the mekhalaé and on the right leg in oblique folds. 

At the back was protiably a series of figures, two of the extant ones, both females, 
standing respectively behind the queen and the attendant and touching the hair of the 
respective lower figure with the right hand, the left hand of the figure at the extremity 
being raised, as if holding an object. yt oy 

The extant fragment of the sculpture is a part of a larger scene which might represent 
a Jataka story, 


1, MiscEeLlangous SCULPTURES 


1. A miniature stapa in half-relief (pl. LXIV A, /) is a piece of great interest, The 
boulder on which acura was as ee out of the ébus in front of Cave 4; it ma 
be surmised that this had been fixed somewhere on the fagade of this great mhara, Tt 
has three platforms forming the base of the anda, the exterior of which is decorated with 
2 vediké. Over this rises the almost semicircular anda with a socket for the relics. There 
was a triangular stone in position blocking the socket. No relics were recovered from 
the socket, but it may not be wrong to surmise that they might have been one or both of 
the crystal stipa-reliquarics found in the débris in front of the vitara (below, p, 89). 
Over the top of the anda is a rectangular box-like harmiké with the redikd-pattern on three 
sides, ; | 

Two detached stone blocks with sockets for relics (pl MLIV A, 2.and 5) were also 
recovered, one of them containing @ bead-reliquary (below p- 83). 


9, ‘This fragment of a sculpture 1. LXIV B), probably detached from a frieze, 
represents a stag witli long wavy horns, ding fo in the act of grazing. The fine 
modelling of the body indicates agility. 
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3. One of the architectural pieces (pl. LXV A) was found close to the row of 
elephants on the plinth of Cave 4 (above, p. 73) and may have slipped from its original 
ition on the fugade of the cave. It is a loose piece, trom which one gets a clear idea 
ow some of the fagade, where the rock was and weathered, were covered 
with detached sculptures, The piece depicts a doubleaaceved pare ada). ‘The 
lower storey has five small skyligh ts (gavtksha) over a redifa and four larger ones above. 
Five yaksha figures in low relief cach of the RPh eueeshes xa rt the super- 
structure with their raised hands. The upper storey has also a moulded base with the 
wediké. Above are four windows Reap ted- from each other by : 
mounted by five gardtshas. Two of the vatapanas have the vedika-pattern set across them, 
Above this, as in the lower storey, are four |; gavakshas with five similar intervening 
Jaksha figures. The entire structure is evidently an imitation of the wooden facades of 
contemporary palaces, 


*. Another architectural piece (pl. LXV B) has at its base the wdiké in two 
tiers, separated from cach other by # projecting moulding. On the uppermost extant 
ticr, within a recess, is x projecting gavdksha in the centre, flanked on cither side by 
byested at pride ati ig a structure roofed by a semicircular cupola." The top juts 
orward in corbels. 


5, Of the decorative pieces, one (pl. LXVI A) is sct within a frame of creepers 
on one side and rosettes on two other sides, the central part being filled with 
vies issuing in all directions out of calyces. On the top is a fragmentary 
wedikd., 

; te Of the ate aay picees, the following are Soha p LXVI B): 
+ 4 lotus-creeper in a long panel; 2, a cen tus-medallion, out of which issue curved 
bands, two of the extant ones being decorated with ts and one with lotuses: 3, a row 
of lotuses framed within bead-and-reel borders; and, 4, « fragment of a door-jamb with 
an ornamental lotus decorated with leaves and flower-petals. | 


6. GRYSTAL OBJECTS 


a haat teh Sy en i te ide of : broken bould 
} and t [ ow, pl. LXUWT ithin a socket in a by 
Fring amidst the same a (none: p88). ie ea zi 
The discovery of'so many reliquaries must be regarded one of the importan 
results of the operation. Not onily: the reliqu: othe erate in 
carving (shapes out of the hard material of crystal; they also being te heme 


"This t Of structure seems to have developed later on int the koshitha of Dravidian 
ttespibooarpler placed over the projecting corners of the sabhié-mandapa Or pimdiee. PaaS 
88 
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THE ROCK-CUT CAVES OF PITALKHORA 


Buddhist practice of depositing relics within tock-cut stipas inside chetfya-halls and also 
within other stapes carved in relief elsewhere,’ _ 

In the description below the objects found im sifu (1 to 4) are dealt with first and 
followed by those found in the débris. : : a ; =< 


1. “This stapa-reliquary (ht. 2} in.; dia. at base 2 in.) has a projecung base over 
which rises the slightly-tapering gees anda with a circular hole at the son for holdi 
the relics and receiving the shaft of the stopper which was shaped in such a way that 
contained the chhattra at the top and the square harmika in the middle (pl. LX B, J), 
Within the hole were found two beads of bone, one long cylinder circular and the other 
standard cylinder circular, 


2. ‘This stipe-reliquaty (ht, 2 in.; dia. at base 1) im.) has a similar projecting base 
but a rather squat anda and short chhatfra-shalt (pl. LAUT B, 4} {t contained two small 
pieces of bone. If the shape can be taken to be the criterion of the age of the reliquary, 
it may be placed in the t-second century A.p., as it resembles in shape the rock-cut 
fe as in western India of that age. Its deposition within the sijja may, therefore, have 

place Jater than the excavation of the stipe. : 


3. With a projecting base and squat anda, this sig, igi eal (pl. LXIIT B, 5) is 
the smallest of its class (ht. 13 in.; dia. at base 1 in.), The stopper-cum-chhattra has the 
shape of a short moulded knot. From its shape, it would appear to be more or less 
contemporary with the previous one, both having been deposited in the same socket, 


4, ‘This ring (ht. from base od te 12 in.; dia. of inner circle } in.; length of base 
1) in.) has a plain biconical bezel a groove on the inner circle (pl. LXT B, 6)" 


5. This eaernans | (ht. 2} in.; dia. 1p in.) differs from those described above 
in that it has no projecting base but has instead a short circular stem at the bottom, so 
that it could be fitted into a detached base (pb LXHI B, 2}. The shape is almost hemi- 

jcal with a truncated top, where there tsa circular hole. The broken shaft of the 
chhaitra consists of three round mouldings, each looking like a broad-mouthed ghata, with 
the edge having 2 conical mouldi whe usiral harmikd does not form part of it. It is 
exactly similar to the ge of the wooden chhatira on the rock-cut #4 in the chaitya- 
cave at Karla and may, therefore, be ascribed to ihe first century A.D., when some votary 
might have deposited it inside the stipe on the facade of Cave 4 (cf. above, p. 87), 


“Of the rock-cut stapes in western India, the one al Karla js even now complete with all the 
components, including the wooden ¢hhalira. Tt will not be a wonder if the socket for holding the 
chhattra-shaft contains relics. The sockets noticed on the stapa at Bhaja must have, # suggested abov 
(p. 73), contained relics. An inscription on a illar in the chaifye-cave at Karla, Burgess, of. of, 
p. 91, shows that relics were deposited inside lars as well, for it records the gift of a pillar with 
corpores! relics (so-sariro thabho). It is interesting to note that apt ye whith the inscription ts 
engraved has a hole, ne doubt to contain the relics reforred to, in the centre of a lotus carved in the 
front of the pillar just below the inscription. 

So fir, onl irik Neg relic-casket has been discovered im western India, at Sopara, Bhagwanlal 
Inds in: jours Bombay Roy. As. Soe., XV (1881-82),.p. 307, Tt is im two parts, the body and the 
lid, and hay not the unique shapes of the Pitalkhora reliquaries It may be mentioned that sepe- 
shaped crystal reliquaries have recently been discovered at oda, 

© Rings of rock-crystal appear at Sirkap, Taxila, in the first centry a.0., J, Marshall, Textla 
(Gambridge, 1951), I, p. 641. | 
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This stipa-reliquary is distinctive in in shape, as it has a slightly Y pibher projecting 
baat ena plan oricaste Dez Ones shat et emt epee th The enda, mste 
of being flat at the top, has the shape of a harmi 3 Beonsk is bored a round hole 
into the anda. The of the ra is oaliog? Thee ae Saige te cylindrical 
stone object inside the hole. 


7. This distinctive long cylinder square bead (pl, LXIIT B, 7) was undoubtedly 
a reliquary, as its perforation was closed at each end elt pa es th 
with a knob. The space between the stoppers was utilized for k relics, which, 
however, are missing. 


7. COPPER VESSELS 


Two copper vessels were recovered. One of them (fig.3, tack ipa ab 
bod and an attached base Asmall rib at the junction z) Pe ony a he net 3.2) 
resuit of the two pieces manufactured separate - e second vessel 

is fragmentary nit baa & shoes outcurved neck and five incised lines on the shoulder, It is 
not possible to ascribe any date to them bepona oe ae Vcore es when the 
caves were in occupation, 


Pic. 3. Capper vessels 


8. THE POTTERY 


Amidst the débris on the forecourt of Caves 3 and 4 wi Teas a 

San ed le Guay Per deve The cl 
in the ey 1 

and other Red wares of western Ada Cand ind aia £2) ning the 

snd with crackl ip (fig to # and 6 to agient of Ssh rad 

bow! (fig. 4, ret (Og $290 fad 0 A ia olished Ware: its polish 

i definitely not as bright as that on the genuine specimens of that Ween aes Polish 

Indian sites like Baha and Nasik, Other types, including the vases and Aandi with beaded 
HD. Sankelig: Bey pie as 208 ea ines Ene DP 46-47, 

pp. 132-34 and 137-38, Pscacations at Naik ad e oe 
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and undercut rim (fig. 4, 77 and 18), are characteristic of the Satavahana levels of these 
two places." 
Select specimens are described below. 


Fig. 4 


I. Bottle-necked sprinkler with an outourved featureless rim forming a flange with a conical 
knob at the top, a globular body and a short spout 59 perforations at its junction with the body. 
Both the neck and the spout are luted to the body. Of fine fabric, it is pink in colour. ) 

2. Spoutofa sprinkler. Of. fubric coarser than that of 1, it is treated with o reddish 
alip. 

3. Upper part of a vase with a splayed-out externally-thickened oblique-cut rim, a high 
vertical neck and a shoulder having grooves. Of coarse fabric, it has a crackled dull-red slip, 

+, Fragment of « sprinkler similar to 1, but with an externally oblique-cut rim, Of a fabric 
coarter than that of |, it m treated with a pinkish slip. | 

* Lower part of a vase with a tall convex body and a projecting discoid base. Of coarse 
Fabric, it is devoid of any slip. | 

6. Spout, probably of a sprinkler, similar to 2 | | 

7. Upper part, without rim, probably ofa botthe-necked sprinkler. Of fine fabric, itis treated 
with » bright-red slip, 

8. Fragment of a sprinkler similar to 1, but coarser in fabric, 

%. Upper part, without rim and neck but with « squarish shoulder, of a vase of the Red 
Polished Ware. 

_10, Everted featureless sim and part of a seemingly-concave neck of a vessel of the Red 
Polished Ware, Pay 
Il. Everted tly-thickened rim and part of a seemingly~concave shoulder of a vase of the 
wile prof minnie sr a 
[2. Fragment of a vase with an outcurved externally-drooping oblique-cut run, a concave 
neck and 2 weakly-tibbed shoulder. Of course fabric, it is devoid of any slip, 
13. Fragment of a vase of red ware with an out-turned and thickened rim and possibly » 
vertical neck, Of coarse fabric, it is devoid of any stip, | sees a 
1%. Fragment of a vase of dull-red ware with a splayed-out externally-thickened and oval- 
collared rim. Of medium fubric, it is treated with a ae _ a 
1, Fragment of a cooking vessel (fda¢f) with an out-turned internally-thickened and exter- 
nally-ribbed rim. It is treated with a red ‘tp showing a crackled surface, 
16, Fragment of a vase pf red ware with a flared externally-drooping obliq que-cut grooved rim. 
Of medium abric, it is treated with a brightred slip balk tautde oot nace 1 | 
17. Fragment of a vase with an outcurved thickened externally-beaked and undercut rim 
and a concave neck. | 
18. Fragment of a vase with a splayed-out externally-beaked and undercut im. Of 
coarse fabric, it 14 devoid of any lip. ' 
19. Vase with an out-turned thinning rim, a carinated inconspicuous neck and a globular 
hedy. Of coarse fabric and fired indifferently, it is devoid of any sti | 
20, Bow! with an incurved internally oblique-cut rim, Of fine fabric, it hat a polished black 
ane, 


bid, pp. OBS. 
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21. penal basin of pinkish- -red ware with a featureless externally weakly-ribbed rim aul 
narrowing sides. Of medium fabric, it is devoid of any slip. 
22. Bowl of red ware with an incurved internally obliqoe-cut rim, OF medium Sabric, i 


ix treated with a red slip. 
23, Miniature bowl with a slightly-inverted featureless vim, narrowing sides and # flat base. 


Of medium fabric, it is devoid of any slip. 


(Received on the 15th May 1959,—Eid.) 
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1, INTRODUCTORY 


FUE stucco HEAD UNDER DIBGUSSION WAS COLLECTED py Sin AuREL STEIN FROM THE 
ruits of a shrine outside the walled town of Kara-Khoto, the ‘Black Town’, in the 
southernmast region of Mongolia, in the course of his expedition in Central Asia 

during 1913 to 1915 and numbered by him KKITO164. The town is af considerable 
historical interest, since it was the seat of the Hs-Hsia dynasty and was situated alon 
the route of nomadic excursions from the north. That the ruins KKU, from whi 
the stucco head was recovered along with other objects, represented a most C4 
from the antiquarian point of view is evident from Colanel P. K. Kozlov’s report of his 
expedition of 1907-09.' In the wake of his exploration Colonel Kozlov had carried away 
to the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy at Petrograd a large number of manu- 
scripts, images, paintings, ete., but also left behind, scattered in the ruined shrine, a large 
number of other relics, generally comprising fragments and broken objects, Sir Aurel 
Stein attributed this *waste’ de to a period between a.p, 1032. and 1296, when the 
Nisi-Hsia rule was terminated a Mongol invasion,” It appears that the sand-drift 
and wind-erosion, to which the arca was's oot prevented the re-occupation of the town 
after this assatlt, so that the relics of the site, of which the stucco head is one, were recovered 
from partially-buried ruins, 


2. DESCRIPTION OF THE OBJECT 


The stucco head, with a smiling face, 10 in, high and 6 in. across, could have been a 
part of one of the many life-size figures which enabellishet the sepulchral shrine or a 
‘Aurel Stein, Zenermost Avia, I (1928), Gh. XT. 
“Aurel Stein, op. eit,, p. 452, ) 
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decorative piece in ivelf. _As received in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi, the remnants comprised only the lett half of the face, The large cye-ball.and lips 
were seriously damaged, and the nose had almost disappeared, leaving the flat base 
on which it had been built. Besides consicerable damage to the hair and chin, other 
structural injuries were comparatively less decp and consisted of the flaking of the plaster 
and upper layers of the mud-support below , the lower lip, cye, ete. PL LX VITA represents 
the state of the object before ery sere were taken to preserve it.' [n its extant condition 
the curvature of its back was more or less in conformity with the thick- 
ness of its wall. This curvature could be easily produced by scraping the exposed 
back of the stucco, although there is no t available as evidence of such 
attempt. The presence of chi I-marks (pl. LXVII B), however, lent ‘support to this 
possibility, In any Case, the clay out of which the head was fashioned was 
strengthened with fibrous materials, like. straw, husk and reed. Being subject 
to continued decay, the degree of strength imparted by these organic materi 
steadily declined and the fabric of the stucco object weakened. [i was fortunate that, 
unlike some other objects of the same material, recovered by Stein during his explorations, 
the figure under study was not subject to the deleterious action of sohible salts, as was evident 
from the fact that the water-extracts of the clay from the stucco were found to be free of 
the sulphates and chlorides of calcium, magnesium and sodium. its plaster and pigments, 
therefore, escaped flaking or peeling, which is the result of salt-efflorescence and repeated 
salt-crystallization, Other harmful effects. of unfavourable environmental conditions 
were nevertheless manifest. A tenacious layer of compacted grime and dust of varying 
thickness and texture covered the greater part of the object, although there were arcas 
where the underlyimg pigment was clearly visible through the overlying accretion. The 
white priming or groun upon Which the colours were laid was bereft of pigments over 
sizable portions, the uncovered praete itself having suffered considerable abrasion over 
other areas. Round about and below the absent car ihe entire outer side of the face was 
disfigured by a tough eine deposit of cemented sandy clay, clumps of which were 
adhering to the right part of the forehead, A crack running downwards from a side of the 
mouth was also observed to be filled witha wax-composition, generally tinted to match the 
surrounding colours, | 


3. EXPERIMENTS AND ANALYSES 


Taking the construction of paint-complex to be a stratified system, the painting 
‘on the object is composed of three yrincipal layers—the mud-support, the white ground 
and the pigment-layer. PL. LXVUlI A is a photomicrograph of the cross-section of the 
layers of the peatecreg Over a coars¢ plaster constituting the mud-support was 
given uniform coating of finer clay to render the surface smooth and cven. There was no 
evidence of the presence of any surface-varnish on the top of the paint, so common in oll- 
paintings, even under filtered ultra-violet light. Here and there over the pee want 
oily residue saturated with colloidal dust could be seen, but as it was 100 sporadic to be the 
femmants of an original surface-varnish or glaze, it appeared to be only a later accretion. 

As stated above the mud-support was strengthened with husk and straw 
ip LXVOTA does not show the entire thickness of the support), A microscopic. examimti- 
Gon of minute specimens of the very thin layer (thickness 20 #) of the white ground, which 


“Phe back of the stucco was found to be liberally impregnated with paraftm-wax, evidently 
representing an earlier attempt at ity consolidation. ) 
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was observed to consist of only one application, revealed the presence of a fibrous lath- 
like particles or grains derived from gypsum, pl, LXVIIL, Band GC representing photo- 
micrographs, respectively in ordinary and polarized light, of some of these grains amidst 
* confused mass of extrancous material. This was confirmed with: the aid of micro- 
chemical analysis, which had to be taken recourse to as the quantity of material available 
from the object made a regular quantitative chemical exammation difficult, and as such 
its degree of purity or impurity could not be determined. For the identification of these 
fibrous Jath-like particles a study of the mincralogical nature of the substance had to be 
undertaken. When examined under the microscope for refractive index by the Becke 
method, most of these fibrous grains gave a value between 15689 and 15598, mostly 
nearer to the higher figure, which generally corresponds to the refractive index of an- 
hydrite, the seivarishedt okie of gypsum. <A very few of the fibrous grains had the 
refractive index 1°52, which is the value for gypsum,’ 

It would be safe to conclude from these observations that the gypsum used in the 
object was almost dead-burnt for the 2 Seas of laying the ground-coat to prepare the 
clay-support for receiving the paint. Wit Kypsum roasted at a Seperate lower than 
that required for the 1 herria of anhydrite, dehydration is partial, and the product 
tends to revert to the dihydrate form.* Again, most of the natural vanicties of are 
known to retain their fibrous microstructure even after conversion to Sphere y heating, 
From a mineralogical examination of the white ground it could also gathered that 
the gypsum «sed was of an impure varicty. 

It is not out of place to state here that gypsum is considered a very suitable ground for 
painting on wood nhs has also provided the major component for the grounds of famous 
canvases Of Italian masters of the Renaissance” For paintings on walls or mud-supports 
gypsum-grounds have been observed to be satisfactory generally in arid or semi-arid 
regions,* @ limitation which is due to the appearance of salt-efflorescence on gypsum in 
moist climates and which was. probably not unknown to the painter of the dry Centra! 
Asian region, 

Only red. and brown pigments in various shades had been used in painting the stucco, 
The bright-red pects on the lips, almost ranging upon deep scarlet, appeared to be a 
colour quite different from the brown hues occurring on portions and much 
resembled the red-lead or mercury-oxide colours, though numerous chemical and micro- 
chemical tests failed to indicate the presence of either of these materials. The pigments, 
ape appeared to be ochre-colours of various grades of purity and com ition,—a 
fact established through chemical tests with ammonium ide i 
ferrocyanide. A mi ic examination with quinoline and ammonium thiocyanate 
also led to the same conclusion. pat the pigments found on the stucco face 
exhibit, to a certain measure, the rich array of colours offered by the naturally- 
occurring iron-ochres of different hues. Speci of these pigments taken various 
spots on the stucco were also found to have traces of calcium sulphate, which must have 
been derived from the ground-coat containing anhydrite. In view of the minute amounts 
indicated, the calcium sulphate or could not have been a deliberate addition to 
the colours for their preparation. Secondly, hax no chemical or physical 
properties, like that of lime, to serve as a suitab binding vehicle for paintings. 
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PECHNICAL SECTION 
4. TEGHNIQUE OF THE PAINTING 


lt was obvious that the technique of the execution of the painting was tempera. 
Efforts aimed at the determination of the nature of the binding medium, therefore, appeared 
io be worth while, more so since binding media like gluc and gelation are known to have 
survived for centuries under desert-conditions, Binding media are generally the same 
in the Sin aya paint-layers, but in the present case both were subjected to examina- 
tion, In view of the extremely minute quantities available, the detection of media in such 
cases has always posed an extremely delicate problem, though considerable advances 
have been made and the methods available in conservatorial circles are being standardized 
ane perfected. All the same, a fairly clear pears can be made to emerge when both 
phyncal and chemical tests supplement eac other to reach conclusions, Thus, when 
specimens from the stucco were examined for the presence of carbohydrates. by the 
Molisch's method, a negative test indicated that gums and starchy material, which could 
have been employed by the artist as a binding vehicle, cither had not been utilized or 
have completely perished over the centuries. Although a sharp separation of the pigment- 
and ground-layers for the detection of nitrogen by Lassaigns’ test in individual layers was 
not physically nossible, it appeared very probable from a positive nitrogen test obtained 
from the two portions that organic nitrogenous material was present in both the layers. 
This nitrogenous substance, on further examination, wits found to be animal-gloe, and a 
ring, with the characteristic crackle of glue, was obtained from the test of a small specimen 
of the material soaked in water on « microscope-slide and subsequently evaporated to 
dryness. The Poser us as observed aa ee ed Mee is seen on pl. eer Il D, a 
size tem i re, appeared to have | employed in the preparation of the grouna~ 
coat and seosethty in the laying of the emnestcrnt: The crackle viewed after the test 
was observed to have become very faint, almost invisible, when the microscope-slide bad 
slo cena but could be generally revived by gentle and momentary warming im a 
ow flame, — 


5, PRESERVATION 


The aforementioned investigations into the material: and construction of the paint~ 
system made more or less predictable its reaction to solvents and. physical methods which 
liad to be selected for the cleaning and chemical treatment of the stucco, The initial 
step towards this end was tw soften the overlying hardencd accretion before its gradual 
separation could be attempted by gentle rubbing with a brush, Out of a number of sol- 
vents tried on obscure points on the paint-layer, a mixture of ethyl alcohol and amyl 
acetate, i the pr ion of 1:4, was observed to reduce materially the stifiness of the 
extrancous accumulation without catching the paint-layer, Afier a part of this accretion 
had been slowly removed with careful manipulation, the object was sci to dry in closed 
space, after which a further quantity of the deposit, which now appeared to have lost much 
of its tenacity, could. be cleared away with the help of toluene applied with absorbent 
Bee Fabia It could be easily secn that this sian ey he pais eer aber 9) in 
any way affecting the underlying pigment- ot nd-layer, since neither the cotton- 
swabs ee the ps of the pace —— indication of the Joss of colours during. the 
process. With the volatalization of toluenc, however, an opaque film of wax of whitish 
tint appeared to cover the surface, presumably duc to the condensation of moisture on 
the loss of the solvent. The removal of this whiteness was absolutely essential for watching 
pad iin the cleaning process, since the pigment- and the grouncd-layers. were almost 

asked underneath. The employment of solvents with a higher boiling point azeotropic 
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with toluene was not found to be of much avail, and it seemed that with the losof the solvent 
wex was drawn to the surface and presented « white appearance due to the entrapment of 
tiny particles of moisture, Evaporation of this condensed moisture seemed to be the only 
remedy for its remoyal, This was effected by exposing the object in a hot-air Incubator 
wt 60°C, for about as hour, when the bloom on the painted surfacc:completely vanished, 
leaving the surface of the stucco again exposed for visual examination. (It also became 
incidentally evident that the quantity of wax used in the earlier consolidation of the back 
of the stucco was considerable: its leaching, in fact, became a matter of importance during 
the latter stages of chemical weatment.) . 

_ ‘Phe bulk of the extraticous deposits now Aprcerce to-have been cleared except for 
& thin coat of pulverized accretion which still clouded the surface. Elimination of this 
residuary deposit necessitated further trials with several organic solvents applied with 
absorbent cotton-wadding over the affected areas. Commercial methanol containing 
{-2 per cent ammonia was observed to be efficacious in removing most of this grime and 
fatty material. However, on uccount of ity water-content, its use wai avoided sas nol 
to hazard any dragging of colours or swelling of the remains of the gelatinous binder with 
the resultant loss in its eghesive power. Even so, the application of solvents was con- 
fined to areas over which the S pigment appeared to be concealed under the now-translacent 
aceretion and was not extended to the white ground uncovered through the loss of pig- 
ments, for any further cleaning of that dscemed to be hardly necessary. In place of 
ammoniated methanol, ethylene glycol monoethyl cther and methyl acetate had more 
or less an vs degree of solvent or softening action on the extraneous residuc, the greater 
part.of which, in the solvent-wet condition of the stucco, appeared to have been successfully 
carmied away from its surface. 

With the evaporation of the solvent, however, capillary forces again induced the 

movement af the wax from the intérior to the face, At this stage, therefore, it was consi- 
dered desirable to dewax the body of the stucco as far as patie aiate Wax appeared 10 
have passed from the hack outwards to the paint- or ground-layer, and ite general 
distribution on the surface, apart from imparting dullness to the piemenblsyer, was likely 
to lead the conservator Into an error. The results of the search into the chemical nature 
of the component materials of the painted stucco were again invaluable for finding a solu. 
tion of this problem. In the light of the available fy cali bay two methods suggested 
themselves. ‘The simpler of the two wak to leach out the wax by steeping the stucco in 
toluene at about 60° C. melting-point of the wax, The other and more elaborate method: 
was to maintain the back and the front of the stucco under a solvent vapour-pressure 
gradient by the exposure of one of its sides to the atmosphere and of the other to solvent- 
vapour after it had been immersed in or saturated with the solvent. ‘This would induce 
the wax to travel in solution te one direction and get deposited on the surface from where 
its removal offered no difficulties. Although the latter method is necessary when large 
surfaces have to be undertaken, in the present case, for the size of the sent a large glass 
trough was enough to steep it in toluene and it was felt that such steeping could not expose 
the paint~ or ground-layer or the remains of the gelatinous bindin -nedium to any 
harmful manipulation or surrounding. The simpler procedure was, t ierefone, aclopted 
to achieve the aim in view, Op actual working the results obtained seemed to justify 
this adoption, since, ra ie for about twelve hoursin warm toluene, with one ¢ } 
of the solvent during this period, the greater part of the impregnated wax had been 
leached and the waxy look of the painted face had given way toa more or [ess carthy 
lustre noticeable when the solvent had dried out. The tinted wax-composition in the. 
cracks on the chin had alse been dislotlxed, and it became obvious that the filling had 
extended beyond the confines of the cracks to the outer space. This superfluoits wax was 
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easily removed mechanically, since it split away from the surface of the stucco in thin fakes 
on the application of a slight lateral pressure, The rest of the disfiguring deposit no longer 
presented much difficulty in the climination with solverits used iy the earlier stages of the 
work, with the occasional use of hexane as restrainer. A total sweeping away of the 
extrancous deposit was ncither necessary nor desirable (in fact it might have been even 
impracticable) for fear of causing possible disturbance to the paint-layer, since the colours 
new appeared to have been generally uncovered. 

This dewaxing left the fabric of the stucco ina weakened condition; nevertheless, ti 
general the ground- and paint-layers sppeates to retain w fair degree of coherence, since a 
small quantity of wax still remained behind after dissolution and prevented the finely- 
sub-divided materials of the two. layers from scaling. However, aver some portions of the 
stucco, mainly near the edges, the loss of wax resulted in the dleaving of the upper clay- 
coating from the aunderlying rough mud-plaster; i thus beeame essential to fix: back the 
detaching or Joosened late-tike flakes. This was carried out by means of 5 cent 
methyl-methacrylate solution in toluene containing | per cent dibutyl phthalate sticizer 
introduced with a dropper. The deep crack running across the head wnier the eye-ball 
was rs by injection with a syringe of 2°5 per cen! polymenzed vinyl-acetate solution 
in toluene. 

The final step towards the treatment of the paint-layer was the application of 
5 per cont vinyl-acetate solution 1 rectified alcohol with a small sprayer to counfer- 
balance, as far-as. possible, the dulling effect of the wax on the colours. To some extent, 
this coating rendered the colours more trajisparent than before, besides imparting « 
degree of physical protection to the paintlayer. PI. LAVIT © illustrates the stucoo &t 
this stage. Pheread . Saas the stucco was faid in # backing of plaster of paris as the permit- 
nent mount to guard against its breaking into picces along the large crack. In view of 
‘his backing, the consolidation. of the body of the stucco with a resinous hinder, in place 
of wax, was considered superfluous and was not carried out. Incidentally, the mount also 
facilitated the exhibition or safe storage, as required, of the object. 
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